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XVIII. 

CAPTAIN MATHURIN LEMONNIER. 

Let us leave for a while the house in which the 
strange marriage of the Chevalier Tailored de 
Najac with the street dancing girl Carmen had 
taken place, and bend our steps to the hospit- 
able mansion of Don Jos<$ Rovero. 

It Is a sad spectacle to which we are about to 
Introduce our readers. 

It was the hour of sunrise— four in the morn- 
ing. The faint rays of the breaking day were 
feebly streaming through the half-closed shut- 
ters of a sick room and struggling with the light 
of two dying night-lights which stood on a table 
in the middle of a richly-furnished bedroom. 
On the bed lay Don Jos6 Rovero, his face, of a 
deadly paleness, turned towards heaven, his 
eyes wide open, and his eyelids twitching in the 
half-light. Were it not for these indications of 
lingering life he might have been taken for 
dead. 

At the foot of the bed Anuunzlata, the beau- 
tiful Cuban heiress, lay in a half reclining atti- 
tude. The poor girl’s eyelids were swollen with 
long watching, and her face bore the traces of 
utter exhaustion. During the whole night she 
had watched untiringly by her father’s side, 
until her strength gave way, and she fell into a 
broken, troubled sleep. 

The old man was awake, endeavoring to 
soften as much as possible his hard gasps 
for breath, lest his daughter’s rest might be 
disturbed- 

Alas ! the fatal hour predicted by the Brazilian 
sage was drawing fast to its teinu. Three days 
after Philip Le Vaillant’s letter had caused 
hope and joy to spring up in his soul he had 
been stricken down, this time to rise no more. 
Yet he had struggled with all his strength and 
with all his energy against the approaching 
dissolution, but strength and energy were both 
unavailing, and the old man, crushed beneath 
the relentless malady that had so long pursued 
him, was now compelled to resign himself to 
the bitter thought that at last he must acquaint 
his darling child with the soreness of the afflic- 
tions that had overtaken him. 

Annunziata, as the reader already knows, 
was unacquainted, not only with the extent, 
but even with the very existence of her father’s 
misfortunes. His announcement of what had 
taken place took her completely by surprise, 
yet she contrived to persuade herself— indeed, in 
her place it was hard to imagine otherwise — 
that the disaster was not so great as on its first 
face it appeared. Dc*i Josg had not the heart 
to tell her the bare, ghastly truth. 

The poor Child, ho argued with himself, will 
know it only too soon. It will be time enough, 
when I have only a few hours to live, to tell her 
the worst. 

Day by day the old man’s agony increased. 
One paroxysm followed another with unceasing 
regularity. His life was now a mere wearisome 
burden to him, a continual and unbearable ex- 
istence of martyrdom, from which he would 
have prayed earnestly for release had not the 
chains of affection bound him so closely to his 
only child. 

At times, when suffering incomprehensible 
agony, he would think almo*st with envy of 
those who slept undisturbed in the silence of the 
tomb, and would murmur, almost unconscious- 
ly, in the words of the Psalmist, “ Beall, quia 
quiesoant /” — Blessed are the dead, for they are 
at rest. 

Annunziata never left her ftither now, not for 
an hour even. In vail* he besought her to take 
a little rest; she always refused to leave him. 
During the whole night she had watched, but as 
the morning broke exhausted nature demanded 
its necessary repose, and she gave way to the 
sleep that overpowered her. 

One of those sudden orises which Don JosC 
compared to a hot iron searing his breast com- 
ing upon him with intense vehemence he was 
unable to prevent himself crying out in his 
agony. The cry awoke Annunziata, who start- 
ed up in alarm and ran to the bedside. The sight 
that met her anxious gaze caused her to reooil 
in dismay. 

Don Josd was hardly recognizable, even by 
his daughter. The veins on his forehead and 
temple were swollen almost to bursting beneath 
the livid skin, his eyes were sunk deep in his 
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“ ALAS ! ” HB MURMURED, “ THE END IS NOT FAR OFF ! ’ 


sockets, and bloody foam issued from his dis- 
torted lips. 

Seizing the phial that contained the Brazilian 
empiric’s remedy, Annunziata filled the little 
golden goblet and handed it to her father. Don 
Jos6 seized it and emptied it eagerly, and the 
crisis passed immediately. With a trembling 
hand he then took the phial from his daughter 
and anxiously held it up to the light. It was as 
he feared. Only a few drops of the precious 
liquid remained. . 

“ Alas !” he murmured, “ the end Is not far 
off!” ^ 

Big tears rolled down the girl’s oheeks as she 
watched him. 

u Courage, my dear child,” said the old man. 
“ Your sorrow breaks my heart, and destroys 
the little energy I have left.” 

Annunziata wiped her eyes and endeavored 
to force a smile. 

“ Father,” she asked, “ how do you feel 
now ?” 

“ Better. Much better, I am no longer in 
pain,” 


“Is that true, ^father?” * 

“ It is, indeed, child. For some moments I 
was In cruel agony, I confess, but it is over now. 
But you, Annunziata, are tiring yourself OUL” 
“Oh, father ! Pray do Mot mind me. I am 
young and Strong. in mind only am I out 
of health, and your recovery will s6on cure 
me.” 

“My recovery!” thought Don JosC\ “Oh, 
my God, thy hand is weighing heavy upon me, 
for it strikes me through my child who lives In 
my life and who will perhaps die of my death.” 
“ My dear, dear child,” he continued. “ My 
cries awoke you from the sleep you need so 
much. I am sorry for It.” 

” No, no, father, do not talk so. I tell you once 
more I need no rest. I was only taking a pass- 
ing nap, dreaming of France.” 

“ Of France !” t 

“ Yes. France that you will be so glad to re- 
visit, for there you will find the friend of your 
youth. Ah, how 1 1 long for you to be strong 
again, that we may get away. I do not know 
how it is, but I detest Havana, with its perpe- 


tual blue sky. You will think me silly, but in* 
deed there are times when I oannot help think- 
ing that there is misfortune in store for us In 
this country. Yet I am mistaken,” she added 
with a smile that was pitiful to see, « for we 
are happy, are we not, father ? Or at least we 
will be, soon ?” 

The old man had not the courage to reply to 
this hopeful appeal, coming from a mind that 
already presaged disaster. 

The day had now fully broken, and the con- 
versation was interrupted by the announce- 
ment that the medical men had arrived for their 
daily consultation. 

Don Jos6’s illness was one 'of those Incompre- 
hensible and incurable affections which are un- 
defined by science and occupy no recognized 
place in the category of human diseases. In the 
eighteenth century (and in the nineteenth for 
aught we know to the contrary) the doctors of 
Havana were no marvels of science and skill.' 
But this absence of ability did not prevent them 
from having ample conflderce in themselves. 
Compelled to admit their ignorance of the seat 
of the disease they were not far from actually 
denying its existence. They could not but see 
that the old man’s system had undergone fright- 
ful ravages, but this they attributed to causes 
more or less plausible, which did infinite credit 
to their imaginative powers. One of these gen- 
tlemen insisted, in all good faith, that their pa- 
tient’s suffering were more the effect of imagin- 
ation than anything else. The others were per- 
fectly willing to agree that Dou JosS’s life was 
in no danger. Their opinion might be formul- 
ated as follows : , 

“We are all mortal, and Don Jos6 may die 
to-morrow, like any of us. But if so undesir- 
able an event were to take place, it would be 
in no way due to disease.” 

Everyone will understand that the dally con- 
sultation of these sage advisers, so far from 
doing the patient good only added undue ner- 
, vous excitement to his other complaints. Ne- 
vertheless, as the presence of the physicians and 
their learned talk gave infinite relief to Annun- 
, ziata’s fears, he sacrificed himself for his 
daughter, and allowed them to call and consult 
as they pleased. On the day in question they 
had, as usual, talked nonsense to their hearts’ 
content- ’ 

“ Alas,” thought the old man, as he listened 
to their Jargon, “on one point they are right 
enough — I shall soon be out of pain.” 

When the medical men had retired, a servant 
brought Don Jos6, as usual, the list of vessels 
arrived within the last twenty-four hours. As 
he cast his eyes over the paper the merchant ut- 
tered an exclamation of joy. 

“Thank God!” he cried, “ he has come in 
time, and at least I shall die content.” 

Among the names of new arrivals on the list 
was that of the “*Marsouln,” of Havre. The cap- 
tain of this vessel, which we already know be- 
longed to Philip Le Vaillant, after having re- 
paired the damages done to his ship off the Cape 
of Good Hope, at once sailed for Havana, intend- 
ing to learn whether the captain to whom he 
had entrusted a letter for Don JosC had faithfully 
fulfilled his commission. 

The arrival of the “Marsouin” removed the great 
cause of the dying man’s anxiety. He now had 
the certainty that his orphaned daughter would 
leave for France under the care of a friend, and 
that she would be spared the many discomforts 
that a lady travelling alone too often lias to 
meet. 

Annunziata had watched her father atten- 
tively. 

“ One would think, father,” she said, “ that 
you had found some good news in that paper.” 
“And one would be right in thinking so, my 
child. One of Philip Le Vaillant’s vessels is In 
port.” 

“ It has come to take us to France, has it 
not ?” 

“ Yes,” 

“ And we will go by it ?”* 

“ Yes, my dear.” 

“ Soon ?” 

“ Yes, soon.” 

“ You see, father, my presentiments were 
right, after all !” 

Don Jos6 smiled and gave orders that the cap- 
tain of the “ Marsouin” should be sent up as soon 
as he came. 


Vi 
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An hour later the expected visitor made his 
appearance, and was at once shown into Don 
JosS’s room. He was a young man still, a native 
of Etretat, between Havre and FGcamp. His 
name was Mathurin Lemonnier, and though he 
•ame of pure Norman stock, his open, smiling 
•ountenance betold a frankness which is any- 
thing but the exclusive inheritance of his race. 

As he approached the bed Captain Lemonnier 
made a low bow. 

“ I am happy to see you, sir,” said Don Jos6. 

44 I understand that you were compelled by ac- 
cidents to put out of your course. My friend Le- 
Vaillant’s letter reached me, however, all safe.” 
“Senor Don Jos6,” returned the captain, « I 
am sorry to see that your health is not what Mr. 
Le Vaillant would like to see it.” 

“ Never mind me,” returned the dying man. 

44 Tell me about my friend. How dm you leave 
him ?” 

44 Well, in every way. His health is good, and 
his business more than prosperous. Notwith- 
standing his ago he has all the vigor and activi- 
ty of a man of thirty.” 

“ Heaven be praised ! And his son ?” 

“ Mr. Oliver is the handsomest and best young 
man in all Normandy. He has the looks and ap- 
pearance of a lord. But withal, and in spite of 
the immense riches that will be his, he Is all 
sweetness, simplicity and good humor. There 
is no limit to his charity. He is the benefactor 
and consoler of all who are in distress. In a 
word, from Cape la Hogue to the mouth of the 
Somme he is, I will not say loved, but adored.” 
44 Heaven be praised !” said Don Jos6 once 
more. “ Annunziata will be happy,” he added 
to himself. 

“ When I set sail,” continued the captain, “ he 
was not at Havre.” 

44 Where was he t” 

44 He was travelling on the coast of Brittany, 
where no doubt he will have the opportunity of 
making some flue pictures, for he draws and 
paints better than some people who make it 
their business. He is a musician too — knows as 
much about music as the man who invented it. 
He plays several instruments beautifully, and 
sings ! — it would bring tears into your eyes to 
hear him. He writes charming verses, fences 
like a gentleman, rides like a trooper, rows like 
a pilot, and if necessary could take command of 
a vessel just as well as a captain in the royal 
navy.” Lemonnier spoke with all the fervor 
and enthusiasm of honest conviction. 

Don JosG raised himself in his bed, seised the 
worthy Norman’s hand and pressed it warmly 
in his own. 

“Ah! if I were still rich,” he thought, 44 I 
would give this good man a hundred thousand 
livres for what he has said.” 

Annunziata smiled at her father’s enthusiasm. 
Don Josg turned towards her. 

“ Well, my child, what do you think of the 
son of my dear friend ?” 

“ I think,” returned Annunziata, “ that he is 
worthy of his father, who must be the most per- 
fect of men since you love him.” 

( To be continued.) 


A TALE OF THE FUTURE. 


“ No, sir, I will not — I never bet. Once only 
in my life did I make a bet for a large sum, and 
I lost that in such a humiliating way that I re- 
gistered a vow not to be bitten a second time.” 

“ You quite raise my curiosity. As there is 
no chance of our settling by a friendly bet the 
little dispute as to what exact species of abomi- 
nation our friend the costermonger is hawking, 
you should at least let me have the benefit of 
your first and last experience in that line.” 

“ It is an old story, now ; but if you will light 
a cheroot and join me in another bottle of 
Forzato I shall let you into the secret of my 
dislike to betting.” 

The speakers were both Englishmen, and had 
met by ohance at a little auberge in an out-of- 
the-way village of the lower Engadlne. Having 
dined together, they were having their cigars 
in the verandah, when some trifling difference 
of opinion brought on the conversation given 
above. 

As soon as madame the hostess had supplied 
their wants, the elder of the two began to relate 
the following incident with an air of veracity so 
strongly marked that his listener found it im- 
possible to doubt the accuracy of what he said 
‘ s The time I speak of is some twenty or flve- 
and-twenty years ago, when the Alpine Club 
was still in its full glory. Things were very dif- 
ferent then from what they are now. The 

Andes Association had not yet been formed 

destined as it was utterly to oast into the shade 
its Alpine predecessor. There was no railway 
over Mont Blanc, and the idea of a lift to the 
hotel on the top of the Matterhorn had not yet 
been started; In fact, if I remember rightly, the 
hotel itself had , not been built I was at that 
time a member of the club, and few more en- 
thusiastic individuals coaid have been found 
amongst the number ofdts admirers. Innu 
merable were the articles that I contributed to 
its Journal, giving appalling accounts of the ad- 
ventures 1 had met with in scaling peaks and 
climbing down precipices, and other little per- 
formances of that nature. Immense used to be 
my delight and pride at being able to inscribe 
the magic letters A. C. after my name in the 
visitors’ books in Swiss inns. Astonishing used 
to be the “get up” In which I started for the 
most ordinary mountain walk, girt about with 
a variety of ropes, and ice-axes, and spectacles, 
and belt*. I can speak Jestingly of these little 


vanities now, but it took a very severe and a 
very expensive lesson entirely to cure me. And 
the way it came about was this. There was to 
be an annual dinner of the club held at the 
Crystal Palace on a certain day in May, soon 
after I had taken my university degree. This 
dinner I had set my heart on attending ; but 
when the afternoon of the day arrived, I re- 
ceived a letter from some country cousins, say- 
ing that they were ooming up to town that day, 
and begging me to meet them at the train. This 
was pleasant ; but as there was no help for it, I 
endeavored to calm my ruffled temper with the 
assistance of my hookah, and so far succeeded 
that I was not actually rude to my relatives, 
while escorting them acroe* town. When I had 
thus done my duty, I began to oonslder what to 
do with myself, and what particular establish- 
ment I should favor with my custom for dinner 
that evening. Just as I had settled this lm. 
portant matter, who should I meet ooming 
round a oorner, but my friend Jack Hilyar T the 
very man, of all others, I should have wished to 
come upon at the moment. Jack was as good a 
fellow as ever breathed — pleasant and light- 
hearted, but with plenty of stuff in him for all 
that. As luck would have it, he had not yet 
dined, so we arranged to have a quiet little 
dinner together, and a good chat in the smok- 
ing-room afterwards. We had finished the 
second course, and were discussing the wines 
and dessert, when a stranger entered the room 
and seated himself at the table next to me. Now, 
all my life I have been a physiognomist — not, 
perhaps, in the ordinary sense of the word, as I 
do not assert that I oan read a man’s general 
character from his appearance— but thl* I can 
tell at the first glance, whether a man is poten- 
tially my enemy or my friend. In this Judg- 
ment at first sight I have never yet found my- 
self to be mistaken. The very moment the 
stranger entered the room where we sat, I con- 
ceived an intense dislike to him — a feeling that 
that man, If ever he were to cross my path, 
would prove a determined and formidable foe. 
At a glance we oould see that he was an Ameri- 
can. The sharp, eagle face, the slouching gait, 
and above all, the intensely free and easy man- 
ner indicated his nationality beyond the shadow 
of a doubt. Putting three chairs together, he 
stretched himself along them and set himself to 
stare calmly and persistently at Jack and my- 
self. We were partly amused and partly annoy- 
ed at the Insolence of the man ; but, as we had 
finished our wine, we adjourned to the smoking- 
room. Soon after the American followed us 
into the other room, and reared himself up 
against the mantel-piece, while he gave out, for 
the benefit of all present* his opinions on things 
in general. Jack, who had got over his first 
feeling of disgust, seemed highly to enjoy the 
man’s eccentricity, and to wish to draw him out 
as much as possible. Soon he grew tired of this 
amusement, so we resumed the talk we had 
been engaged in on the subject of the Alpine 
Club. Jack was thinking of Joining it, and in 
reply to his questions, I gave a glowing descrip- 
tion of all its glories. The harsh voice of the 
American broke upon our ears with the remark 
“ I calc’late the Alpine Club is a tarnation 
humbug.” Jack looked delighted, and, giving a 
sly glance at me, proceeded to draw out our 
friend once more. 

I hope, sir,’ he rejoined, in a most polite 
tone, * that you will give your reasons for that 
opinion, as I had thought of becoming a mem- 
ber; but, of course, would not do so, if convinced 
that the whole concern was a humbug.’ 

“ «Wall, stranger, you oould not do a know- 
lnger thing than stay as you air. I guess they’ve 
named the thing wrong. It should be the “ Brag 
Company, Limited.” Sorao ’tarnal duffer that 
calls himself an A. C. goes up a mountain that 
all the folk near have known for years, and 
then writes to all the European papers to say 
that he has made a first ascent. I reckon 
they’ve raised the prices of every darned thing 
in Switzerland close on fifty per cent. Then 
they’re such cheeky ousses to meet; and the 
greater the duffer the oheekier he is. Don’t do 
it, stranger — don’t do it.’ 

“ While this was going on, I sat by silent, but 
rapidly losing my temper. At last I could stand 
it no longer, and burst out with : 4 This is mere 
vague abuse, sir. I will bet you any sum of 
money you choose to name that I will select a 
better mountaineer from the members of the 
club than any man you can name. Is that a 
fair offer? The Alpine Club against the world.’ 
“The Yankee looked me over from head to 
foot, and then drawled out : 4 Wall, stranger, I 
guess I’ll take your bet, if you’ll let the moun- 
taineering be between you and me. I lay you 
10,000 dollars that before this time three years 
I’ll have cut you out in tall climbing.’ 

4 *1 had spoken hastily, and was perfectly 
taken aback at being closed with so quickly. 
However, I was in for it now, and could not go 
back from my word. As coolly as I could, I 
said: 4 Just as you like. Let the bet be between 
you and me. The sum you name will be as good 
as any other, but of course must be lodged by 
both parties before the matter is finally arrang- 
ed.’ 

44 4 1 calc’late you’re right, stranger. I won’t 
be long before you hear from me about it. What 
do you say your name is ?’ 

4 4 4 Forbes — Henry Forbes.’ 

44 4 Mine Is Zachariah Johnston, of New York 
City. Wall, I guess we’re to meet here on this 
day three years, and whichever has first done 
the tallest and hardest mountain is to have the 
stakes. Shake hands on it, stranger — shake 
hands on it.’ 

44 Here I was obliged reluctantly to stretch out 
my hand to be grasped by the bony fingers of 
the ether. After this, he tossed the end of his 


cheroot into the fireplace and sauntered out of! plied something that ^sounded Uke 


the room whistling ‘Yankee Doodle.* 

44 The whole affair had not taken more than 
five minutes so that Jack had not had time to 
interfere. His fp.ee, at the moment when the 
American left the room, was a study for an 
artist. Astonishment, amusement, and a sort 
of tragic horror were all struggling for expres 
slon. When the door was fairly shut, he burst 
into an immoderate fit of laughter which lasted 
for some time. 4 Well, if I did not think it was 
all a Joke,’ at last he found breath to say. 4 1 
should say it was as nasty a scrape as ever you 
got yourself into. Making a bet of £2,000 with 
an utter stranger. A bet that, if there were 
anything in it, would compel you to go roaming 
about the world for three years, and spend fabu- 
lous sums of money on nothing at all. I’ll Just 
go after him and explain that, of course nothing 
was meant by the thing, or else he will let that 
long tongue of his wag to such an extent, that 
we shall never hear the last of it.’ 

44 As he got up to leave the room the manager 
of the hotel came in with a very puzzled ex- 
pression of countenance. 4 Excuse me, sir, but 
are you Mr. Forbes ?’ 

44 4 Yes, Forbes is my name.” 

H« fWell, sir, the American gentleman who 
has Just left the house — very strange gentleman 
he appears to be — came to me a few moments 
ago and asked me to give you this slip of paper. 
But the strange part of the matter is, gentle 
men, that he handed me a note of hand for 
£2,000 payable this day three years, for which I 
gave him a receipt. He said it was some bet he 
had made with you, Mr. Forbes, and that you 
would understand about it.’ 

44 1 felt as if I were in a sort of serio-comic 
dream ; but mechanically took the slip of paper 
of which the manager had spoken — there were 
only a very few words on It — ‘ This day three 
years, May 19, 1885, at five in the afternoon, in 
the smoking-room, Langholm Hote’# Z. J.’ 

44 4 Where is the gentleman now ?’ I cried, 
starting from my chair. 

44 4 Immediately after speaking to me, he left 
the hotel, and calling a hansom, drove off.’ 

“ I sank back, seeing that I had been outwit- 
ted, and feeling very much inclined to use strong 
language. 

44 Jack came over to me, and, laying his hand 
on my shoulder, said, 4 He’s a sharp hand at a 
barg In ; but cheer up, old fellow, we’ll take the 
wind out of his sails before we’ve done with him. 
Let me see, now — I’ve Just sold out of the 71st, 
and don’t well know what to do with myself. 
So I’m your man for any mo mtainous excres- 
oence from this to Timbuctoo. 

44 4 Thanks, my dear fellow,’ cried I, grasping 
his hand ; 4 but it won’t do. I could not think 
of letting you go on this wild goose chase with 
me. Why, heaven only knows how long I shall 
be away from England ; for do my utmost to win 
the bet I certainly shall.’ 

44 4 Don’t talk any rubbish of that kind, about 
thanks. Why, I could not think of a more amus- 
ing employment, than seeing a little of the 
world, and at the same time cutting out our 
friend the Yankee. No, since I was partly the 
means of getting you into the scrape by talking 
at all to the man, I certainly mean to see you 
well out of it.’ 

44 So, after a great deal of talk, it was finally 


Jomb.’ This delighted us immensely, as their 
name for it, corrupt as it seemed to be, was an 
evident confirmation of the idea contained in the 
ancient rhyme that Mumbo J umbo inhabited 
the Mountains of the Moon. 

“ Well, sir, I need not trouble you with an ao- 
cuunt of all the difficulties we encountered before 
we reached the top of Mumph Jomb. So often 
were we driven back by storms, and mists, and 
falling stones, that the natives were confirmed 
in their original impression of the mountain 
being haunted, and absolutely refused to go with 
us any more. 

44 Jack and I were thus left alone to fight it 
out with the great peak, and at last we conquer- 
ed it. It was the third day after we had been 
left alone that we cut our way up the last ice 
slope leading to the top. I happened to be first 
at the moment, and as the last step was cut, I 
sprang on to the clear space on the top with a 
wild cheer. The sight that met my eyes there, 
however, very nearly made me stagger back 
over the edge. Quietly seated on the very high- 
est point was our friend Zachariah Johnston, 
picking his teeth with his bowie-knife. 4 1 reckon 
you’re half an hour late, stranger,’ he remarked, 
in a cheerful tone of voice. 4 While you made 
tracks upon one side of this ere mountain, I did 
similar up the other ; but I guess you’ll have to 
grease your boots better if you want to beat me 
at that game.’ With that he took off his hat, 
and with a low, mocking bow, wished ug good 
morning. Three minutes later he was lost to 
view down the same side of the mountain that 
he had ascended by. 

44 1 need hardly tell you that we felt greatly 
crushed by this melancholy termination of our 
first attempt, and it was in very low spirits in- 
deed that was made our way down the moun- 
tain and returned, after some weeks’ travelling, 
to Cairo. 

44 It was while staying there that a glorious 
plan developed itself in our brains, more ambi- 
tious and more daring than anything that had 
yet been conceived by man. We were in search 
of mountains, why not go to the highest of all 
mountains, the Himalayas ? and, amongst these, 
why not attempt the highest of them all — Mount 
Everest ? The highest mountain in the world ! 
We became perfectly fascinated by the idea. By 
day we talked of nothing else, and art night, 
Mount Everest haunted our dreams. 

44 At first, we feared that it would be hopeless 
attempting it, on account of the very rare state 
of the atmosphere on the top ; but, on examin- 
ing records of balloon ascents, we found to our 
relief, that aeronauts had been to even greater 
heights without experiencing any very great diffi- 
culty in breathing. Before starting for the Him- 
alayas, we sent to England for several things 
which we conceived necessary for our new under- 
taking ; amongst others, for a small balloon. 
This last was owing to a suggestion of mine, as 
I fancied it might, in some cases, prove useful. 
I also wrote to Grindelwald for two of the best 
guides at that time in Switzerland — Cachat and 
Morel, offering them such liberal terms, that I 
felt sure they would agree to come. Of these 
two, I knew Cachat personally, and had more 
than once had occasion to see his skill at ice 
work, so you may imagine my annoyance when 
I got a letter from him, saying that he could 


arranged that Jack Hilyar and I were to start not go, as he was already engaged for a distant 


together in search of the highest and most diffi 
cult mountains to be found. Of course, before 
anything more was done, we took care to find 
out that Mr. Zachariah Johnston was not a pen- 
niless adventurer, but bad wherewithal to 
pay his debt, if he should lose. This point 
being ascertained, the next great question that 
arose was, what mountain we should attack. 
Switzerland had been, long used up. Norway 
was voted too low for our purpose. The highest 
peaks of the Andes had already been attained. 
So that for a time we were at a loss. I suggested 
that it might be a good plan to cut out the 
American on his own soil, by conquering any 
peaksofthe Rocky Mountains that were not al- 
ready known to the Alpine Club ; but, on care- 
ful consideration, we rejected the idea ; as the 
hunters and trappers are familiar with them, 
and but little kudos is gained by a second ascent. 
A happy thought struck Jack. 4 1 have it,’ he 
cried, 4 Central Africa and the Mountains of the 
Moon, 

44 The more we talked the thing over the more 
we liked it. Utterly unknown to all Europeans, 
and surrounded by a sort of halo of mystery, 
these, of all others, were the mountains for us. 
Within a fortnight we had left London, laden 
with everything that could by any possibility be 
of use to us in our distant explorations, and a 
good many things which certainly could not be 
so. My life, for a few days before we started, 
was made a burden to me by the enthusiasm 
which Jack showed for buying all kinds of 
strange articles which he asserted might come 
in handy. Among these, I remember, were a 
circular saw, a churn, and a barret-organ. The 
last he asserted would be invaluable in appeas- 
ing the minds of the natives. In spite of the 
amount of our impedimenta, we were more suc- 
cessful than most African travellers. Gaining 
information from every possible source, and ac- 
companied by a perfect gang of natives from va- 
rious tribes, who, in spite of their assertions, 
knew as little as we did ourselves, we wandered 
for nearly four months over hitherto untrodden 
ground before we even came in sight of the Moon 
Mountains. See them, however, we did ; and 
there, in the midst of a mighty group, rose one 
giant peak, soaring far above the rest, and, in 
spite of the torrid zone, white with eternal 
snow. 

44 On asking, as well as we oould, of the na 
tires, what the name of this peak was, they re- 


expedition, by another monsieur ; he* thought 
he was an American monsieur who had en- 
gaged him. This was unfortunate, but Morel 
was able to come, and duly met us at Alex- 
andria. After a successful voyage and a some- 
what uninteresting journey through the plains 
of Northern India, we at last reached the base 
of the great mountain chain containing innu- 
merable vast forms, beside which Mont Blanc 
would appear an insignificant hillock. Well, 
here began our difficulties ; we were obliged to 
organize a large body of natives to act as por- 
ters. I being quite uncertain how many weeks, 
or even months, we might be far removed from 
human habitation, it was, of course, necessary 
to bring a very large supply of provisions, as 
well as tents, warm clothing, and the imple- 
ments which we hoped to make use of in the 
ascent. The best maps of that region which 
we had been able to procure in Bombay were so 
utterly inaccurate, that it was impossible to de- 
pend on them in the least. Having reached the 
base of Mount Everest itself, we found it neces- 
sary to take a sort of rough survey ourselves, 
and to make a number of preliminary excur- 
sions on the sides of the mountain. We estab- 
lished a camp about 12,000 feet above sea level, 
which, from the vast height of the plateau, was 
scarcely above the base of the mountain itself. 
We found, however, that the natives could not 
stand a greater amount of cold than that. 
Morel, Jack, and I used to make expeditions 
high up on the sides of the neighboring moun- 
tains, armed with a good glass, and from thence 
try to see our best route in attacking Everest. 
Till about half the distance to the top had been 
passed wo saw that we should have nothing but 
vast snow-fields, but then it would be necessary 
to pass along a terrible ar6te — steep, and 
bounded by frightful precipices. After a care- 
ful examination of this through the glass, the 
Swiss guide pronounced it to be very difficult, 
but not impossible. Beyond this there seemed 
to be a perpendicular ice- wall; but we knew 
how deceptive such things are when looked at 
In the face, especially at such a distance, and 
trusted to being able to cut our way up It. We 
waited till there seemed to be a prospect of 
settled fine weather, and then, early one morn- 
ing, the three of us started from our camp, 
laden with provisions for several days, blankets, 
and my precious balloon in a little silk case. 
In the highest spirits, we asoended steadily. 
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roped, of course, over miles of unbroken snow. 
Occasionally one or other of us would disappear 
down a hidden crevasse, but the others soon 
pulled him out. When night came on we 
scooped a large hole in the snow, and, wrapped 
in our blankets, did not feel much the worse for 
the intense cold. For three days we were on 
this giant snow slope, and, during this part of 
the ascent, experienced less difficulty than we 
had expected. But on the fourth day, we came 
to the point where it was necessary to take to 
the terrible ar£te which we had observed pre- 
viously with the glass. Without exception, it 
was the most terrific place I have ever found 
myself on. For seven hours we had to ad- 
vance, step by step, along that fearful knife-like 
edge. A perpendicular precipice, nearly four 
miles in sheer depth, yawned on our right, and 
on our left was a snow slope so steep that a 
single slip must of necessity prove fatal. For- 
tunately, none of the party did slip ; and at last, 
to our great relief, we got to the end of the 
ar£te, and found ourselves on a comparatively 
smooth plateau of frozen snow. We pushed on 
rapidly, till we came to an ice-wall, directly 
barring our way, and so perpendicular that we 
could not entertain the thought of cutting our 
way up it. Under this we halted for the night, 
though beginning to feel very much the effects 
of the rare atmosphere and the intense cold. 
None of us were able to close an eye that night, 
and at earliest dawn I got the apparatus ready for 
filling the balloon. In a couple of hours all was 
prepared ; and as the little car would only hold 
one, I volunteered to bo the first to try it. A 
long rope was attached to the car, which the 
others let out as I ascended. As soon as the top 
of the kce-wall was reached, I got out and fas- 
tened the rope securely to a huge block of Ice, 
and the others, without difficulty, pulled them- 
selves up. We left the rope there to assist our 
descent, and pressed on to the summit. We 
were now on a small level plateau, from the 
centre of which rose a cone. This we could 
see at a glance must be the top. It was with 
great difficulty that we could breathe, but the 
excitement made us forget everything. The 
three of us together rushed up the cone, and in 
another moment a frantic shout — frantic though 
weak and quivering — announced that we had at- 
tained to the summit of Mount Everest — that we 
stood on the highest spot in the world. I can- 
not describe to you the ecstasy of the moment 
—more than repaying the long months of pre- 
paration, and toil, and weariness' which we had 
gone through. And above all came the thought 
that now at length my honor was secured — that 
there was no danger of the American ever rival- 
ling the feat of to-day. 

“But soon came other and nobler thoughts. 

‘ How wonderful it is to consider/ I soliloquized, 

‘ that this snow has never been trodden by the 
foot of man — that never, during the thousands 
of years which have rolled over the world since 
the time of the flood, has the eternal stillness of 
the mountain-top been broken by aught save 
the howling of the blast.’ 

“‘That’s a very fine idea of yours about the 
flood,’ interrupted Jack, ‘but, hanged if I ever 
knew before that the Antediluvians used to go 
In for soda-water.* 

“ As he spoke, he held up a soda-water bottle 
which he had noticed sticking up through the 
snow. I feel sure that I grew very pale as I 
snatched it from his hand, and drew out the 
cork. A slip of paper was inside, and on it were 
written the following words : 

“ ‘Zachariah Johnston, April 1st, 1884.* Just 
a week before the day I read it. 


“ Well, sir, I need hardly finish my story ; I 
think I have gone far enough to show that I 
have good reason to dislike betting.** 


THE WINDS OF THE WEST. 


Sumner was a mushroom city which had 
sprung up on the banks of a ravine that cut 
through the western bluffs of the Missouri. In 
a thicket of oak saplings, high up on the side of 
one of those bluffs, stood a hastily built house, 
sided with rough, upright cottonwood boards — 
as are many of its Western neighbors — a rusty 
stove-pipe sticking through the roof; a small 
window, curtained by a scalloped-edge newspa- 
per, and a white door taken from a sunken 
steamboat, whose nicely finished panels con- 
trasted strangely with its surroundings, com- 
pleting the exterior. 

One pleasant May evening, Just as the shrill 
whistle of a steamboat echoed among the hills, 
this door was opened by a pleasant young wo- 
man who was followed by a crying child. 

“O Sammy, quit your noise; that’s pappy’s 
little man ; see the great big boat ’way yonder” 
— lifting him up ; “ don’t you see ? look right 
sharp now, close ag’in the bank. Does Sammy 
want to go down town and see the big boat, and 
see pappy ?*’ The willing feet toddled down the 
path; but the mother called, “ Wait a bit, and 
mammy ’ll pack Sammy;” and, tying on a 
pink sunbonnet, Bhe took him in her arms and 
started down the steep, crooked path. 

It was a picturesque scene that lay before her. 
The sunlight, sifting through the trees that 
covered the western hills, glinted the windows 
here and there and reached, like a golden bar, 
Just across the top of the forest on the low 
eastern shore. Scattered through the hollow 
and up the sides of the bluffs were divers houses, 
from the pretentious Gothic dwelling on the 
northern hill and the brick business houses 
down street, to log cabins and cottonwood Khan- 
ties ; while the road that wound up the bed of 


the ravine was lined with a long, white train of 
Denver-bound freight- wagons. 

She reached the steep main street to find it 
filled with wagons that had been turned o^oss- 
wise of the street to rest the teams. But, edg- 
ing her way close to the clay bank, she reached 
the river Just as the steamer was leaving the 
wharf. The snorting of the engine and the 
shouting of the deck-hands, together with the 
puffing of the mill near by, was too much for 
baby bravery, and Sammy’s lips began to 
quiver. Catching him Id her arms, his mother 
sat down on a saw-log, saying, “There, there, 
honey, don’t be afeared ; be pappy’s man, now.” 

The tide-waves of the receding boat sank 
lower and lower on the sand; the gay crowd 
that leaned over the guards grew indistinct, and 
she peered more and more eagerly in among the 
tall cottonwood trees on the opposite shore. At 
length four men came out of the woods and, en 
tering a skiff, started across the river. She 
watched the skiff anxiously, for it frequently 
disappeared between the waves which were 
raised by the strong south wind — such winds 
belonging as proverbially to Kansas Springs as 
whooping-cough to children or gapes to chickens. 

Four rough-looking men, in red woolen shirts 
— for lumbermen did not pretend to wear coats, 
except in the coldest weather — Jumped out of 
the skiff, and, with boisterous laughter and rude 
Jests, entered the mill. Presently one of them 
spied her, and came towards her, saying boister- 
ously, “ Hoorah for you, Nancy 1 Whatever 
brought you’uns down ’ere this time of evening* ? 
Mighty finedoins, when you oughter be to home 
gettin’ your old man a bite o’ supper 1 Packed 
that young *un down, too, I’ll bet! Reckon 
you’d as well get back, right quick, now I” He 
snatched the baby from her and tossed him on 
his shoulder, shouting, “ Hoorah for pappy's 
man ! Peertest boy in this ’ere town ! Mighty 
proud to see his pap !’* Poor Nancy ! Her hus- 
band was drunk again. 

She hurried up the street, pinning her deep 
sunbonnet more closely about her face, that the 
passers might not see the tears that would come. 
He had kept sober so long that she had hoped 
he would come home sober again. Bhe had an- 
ticipated so much pleasure on meeting him, 
after his week’s absence. How often she had 
thought of it in those long, lonely nights, when 
she had only her child and her thoughts for 
company. 

It took but a few minutes to put supper on 
the table. Then she sat down on the door -step 
to watch for her husband, worrying all the time 
lest he let something happen to Sammy. When 
at last he came, the effects of the liquor were 
wearing off,, and he ate his supper and smoked 
his pipe in sullen silence. She could not eat a 
mouthful, but she dared not let the tears oome, 
for she knew that it would make him angry. 
Bo she fed Sammy, laying her face on his little 
head once in a while, to force back the choking 
lump that kept rising in her throat. Then she 
hastened to rock him asleep, lest his fretful ness 
disturb his father. 

The first peep of dawn found her busily pre- 
paring breakfast, for she knew that John wanted 
an early start. The sound of the coffee-mill 
woke him from his heavy sleep, and he lay 
quietly watching her by the l%ht of the dim 
grease lamp, as she moved quickly back and 
forth from table to stove ; from thence to the 
little row of shelves, in lieu of a cupboard, set- 
ting on the dishes, watching the baoon, and 
taking the crisp corn-dodger from the oven. 

“ She is a dear, good wife,” thought he; “ what 
a scoundrel I was to make her feel so badly.” 
He knew that he had been rough to her the 
night before. He wished that he could remem- 
ber what he said. Of course, he never got dead- 
drunk, but he wished that he ever could let 
whiskey alone. 

His breakfast was Just to his liking, and his 
wife as cheerful as if he was the best man in the 
world. He wanted to say something pleasant 
to break the awkward silence, but he did not 
know how to begin. He had an uncomfortable 
‘feeling that he ought to beg her pardon, but, 
being a man, of course be did not oondescend 
to that. At length he began by saying, “ You 
was right peert about your breakfast this morn- 
ing, Nancy.” 

“ Oh, I allowed most likely you’d want to get 
off soon,” she answered. 

“ Yes, Jones wants us there ag’in’ sun-up. It’s 
only a fifty-log raft ; reckon we can get it down 
to Leavenworth ag’in the night train starts, and 
I’ll get right on, and be back to Atohison afore 
day. Don’t catch me foolin’ away another day 
round that old fort.” 

« Oh, John ! I’m so proud” — she paused 
abruptly, for his eyes dropped with a look of 
bonscious shame. What mood was he in? 
Would It do to speak then ? He had shoved 
cack from the table, and there was a serious, 
far-away look in his eyes, but nothing sullen or 
forbidding. She went around, and dropping on 
her knees beside him, slipped her arms about 
his neck, saying : “ Oh, John, I wish you’d pro- 
mise me you’d never drink no more whiskey.” 

“ That’s most too hard on a fellow ; but I’ll 
promise not to — not drink too much ag’in,” he 
answered. 

“ But I’m afeared that wouldn’t do no good.” 
“You talk like you thought I hadn’t sense 
enough to stop when I’ve got enough, if I try,” 
he exclaimed. 

“O, John, don’t talk so; you know you pro- 
mised me that night onto a year ago; but you 
think you’ll Just take one dram, and then Just 
one more, and afore you know it, it’s too much. 
If you’d only promise now that you’d never 
taste nary drop ag’in.” 

~ Still he kept his eyes steadily turned away 
from hers. 


“Don’t you mind, now,” she went on, “how 
your mother said one time, ‘I reckon, Nancy, 
you count John a mighty rough chap, but he’s 
all right at the oore ; ’ and don’t you mind how 
she ueed to pray for you in them old times ? 
Don’t you mind the evenin’ we heard her pray- 
ing down by the old spring ? If she’s watching 
you among the stars, how proud she’d be to 
hear you promise. And, John,” she continued, 
dropping her voice to a whisper, “I pray, too, 
sometimes, I haven’t never told you, but I’ve 
been feeling right serious here of late. I’ve 
taken to readln’ my Bible, and I’ve Just made 
up my mind to live better’n I used to ; and pray 
for you, too, and it seems like God hears me.” 
And she laid her head on his shoulder to hide 
her tears. 

His arms slipped around her, but he still kept 
his eye« turned Btubbornly away from hers. At 
last, laying his face against hers, he spoke ear- 
nestly : “ Yes, Nancy, I promise.” 

Presently, starting up, he exclaimed, “If I 
haven’t stayed till plum daylight!” 

“ O John 1 come and kiss baby afore you go, 
he looks so sweet. Sammy ! Sammy! wake up, 
honey, and kiss pappy.” 

“ Bless his sleepy eyes ! Pappy’s little man ! 
I’ll bring him some oaudy when I come home 
ag’in.” 

All day Nancy went about with such a light, 
oheery heart as she had not carried in her 
bosom for many a day ; singing snatches ot old 
hymns, and thinking happy, hopeful thoughts of 
him who, all those long hours, was working his 
rudder against the strong current of the Mis- 
souri. 

That evening the sta* shone brightly down 
upon her, when she knelt down by the little 
window, and asked God’s blessings on her hus- 
band and his good resolutions. 

But she was awakened a few hours afterwards 
by a rush and confusion, 'a shower of glass and 
hall across her bed ; and, catching her baby 
in her arms, she sprang up, frightened 
and bewildered. It was a terrible storm ; one 
long to be remembered by all who felt its ter- 
rors. The deafening roar of the wind and hall 
almost drowned the loud thunder-claps. A 
blinding flash of lightning showed the trees al- 
most bent to the ground, and the house rocked 
to and fro like a cradle. She suddenly felt a 
new, strange feeling, as if she was flying, float- 
ing, through the air. She thought she was dizzy, 
and caught hold of the bed. A terrible crash — 
she never knew how it all happened! Her 
baby’s cries aroused her. The wind and rain 
chilled her through. She started to spring up, 
but something held her down. A shock of pain 
darted, over her, and putting out her hand, she 
felt a great beam lying heavily across her limbs. 
It seemed as though it was crushing her. Some- 
thing struck her, then another, and another. 
How they stung ! Oh ! was her child unshelter- 
ed from that pitiless storm T His screams grew 
louder. Oh ! she must reach him 1 She could 
see nothing through the thick darkness, but she 
knew that he was not far off. What if he, too, 
was fastened, crippled ? She stretched her 
arms; every movement made her pain more 
excruciating. She strained every nerve : she 
could almost reach him. What if he was free 
and could come to her ? “ O Sammy 1 Sammy !” 
she called, “ oome to mammy.” The child 
ceased crying. She heard him move. Hi6 warm 
body touched her hands that were groping in 
the darkness. She caught him in her arms and 
hugged him to her breast. She felt, of his head, 
his arms, his feet; sound and whole. How 
thankfhl she was for that. But how those cruel 
hailstones must have braised him. She rested 
him on the ground and crouched over him ; she 
could move Just enough for that. The frightened 
child ceased crying, and put his arm about her 
neck. If she could only find something to cover 
them from the storm. She reached around, but 
could touch only cold mud. 

Oh ! that terrible pain ! She had almost for- 
gotten it in her anxiety for her child. It grew 
more and more intolerable. It seemed as though 
the hall-stones struck through into her brain. 
What if they killed her! Was she afraid to 
die? Visions of eternity, of the heaven of her 
faith, rose before her. Should she dwell with 
God and the angels forever? Was it possible 
that there never would be an end? No, she 
was not afraid of death. But her child, her hus- 
band — how could she leave them? Not yet! 
No, no, when life opened before her? She must 
live to help John keep his promise. God would 
spare her for that. How long it would be until 
morning. How could she bear the pain so long? 
Oh ! it would be terrible if John should come 
and find her lying there, cold and stiff. John 
did love her, oh ! so well. He had loved her so 
long. It seemed so many years since he first 
told her that he loved her. It was on the moun- 
tain side In dear old Tennessee. How far away 
it seemed. How the sun shone and the birds 
sang. How dreamy and bewildered her thoughts 
were. How still the baby was. Yes, she could 
feel his heart beat. She no longer felt the pelt- 
ing of the storm ; bad it ceased ? 

Her thought was answered by a rush of wind 
from a new direction. She felt the great weight 
lifting off from her. She was free 1 Then — 
something struck her. 

The train went snorting Into Winthrop Just 
at daylight John Jumped off and was the first 
to reach the ferry. He had never seen Atchi- 
son so quiet With the exception of those who 
had crossed on the ferry and a few early risers 
who were hurrying up the street, the town 
seemed asleep; but as he passed Commercial 
street, he saw a man who was riding a mule, 
ooming down in great haste, who cried out, 

“ How d’y, John !” 

“ Why, Jake ?” he replied, “ Is that you ?” I 


allowed you was half way to Denver afbrt 
now.” 

“We started yesterday, but we had a power- 
ful storm on the prairie out here, last night 
We chanced to be right near to a house and they 
let us In ; but it sent our old wagons rolling 
over and across the prairie, like a patch of tum- 
ble-weeds, and our oxen are all stampeded; I’m 
on the hunt of ’em.” 

“ It don’t took like it had reached Atchison.” 

“No; I reckon it Just took a streak.” 

John hurried on down the river. The road 
ran so near the bank that the steady swash of 
the water seemed under his feet. The birds 
were singing in the trees, and the sunshine 
came creeping down the bluffs overhead. How 
eager he was to get home that morning. His 
heart was full of new plans and new purposes. 
He could keep his promise, and he would ; he 
would never make Nancy’s heartache again by 
breaking that promise. He stopped suddenly — 
had the storm reached Sumner? The tall build- 
ings along the wharf were leaniug roofless, one 
this way, another that; as if the wind, coming 
over the bluffs, had reached Just low enough to 
unroof them. He hastened around the foot of 
the hill ; there lay the brick hotel, the boast of 
the town, in scattered fragments on the ground, 
like a wasp’s nest scattered by the housekeep- 
er’s broom. He looked around; three-fourths 
of the town lay in ruias. How was it with his 
home ? He ran up the street until he could see 
where it stood. Gone ! Not a vestige of it left. 
And his family ? Perhaps they had escaped be- 
fore the storm ; perhaps -Scarce knowing 

what be did, he hurried to the nearest house 
that was yet standing, and without ceremony 
opened the door. There was no one in the room, 
but on a couch in one corner, a white sheet 
“sunk to the still proportions” of two silent 
forms. Move by some strange impulse, he 
turned back the covering that shrouded the faces 
— Nancy and the baby ! Shocked, stunned, he 
sank on his knees and laid his face on that dear 
form. Who can describe, who can comprehend 
the utter desolation of that hour? None but 
those who have felt It. Oh, the thoughts and 
memories that crowded upon him — many of 
them bitter, regretful thoughts. But there was 
one memory for whioh he was thankful; that 
he had not listened to the tempter which whis. 
pered to him yestermorn that it would be weak 
and unmanly to yield to her request. 

They found him there an hour afterwards, but 
he asked no questions, inade no reply to their 
attempts at consolation, and they left him alone 
with his dead. 

There was “ hurrying to and fro” in Sumner 
that day, for many were left homeless, many 
bruised arid crippled by the storm. And the 
mourners who wended their way up the long 
hill to the burying ground were as sad as 
though the silence had been broken by the toll- 
ing of solemn bells. 


Honorable Honors In a conversation re- 

ported in the Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution, a 
duellist named Colonel Say is reported as 
remarking: “I have been engaged in forty- 
two affairs of honor as principal and seoond, 
and I concur with you fully in your sug- 
gestions. It is the duty of a second to prevent 
a resort to arms if possible. I recollect in one 
of the first duels I ever fought I came very near 
losing my life by having a fool for a second. He 
allowed me to fight the best swordsman in Eu- 
rope with a rapier. I, at that time was not so 
proficient as I am now in the use of that wea- 
pon, and considered my life as good as lost, but 
met my antagonist, and, after parrying a few 
of his thrusts, was compelled to allow him to 
pass his sword entirely through my stomach, 
the point coming out at my backbone. As I 
stood thus transfixed, it occurred to my mind to 
do an act which I have never heard of being 
equalled before or since. I, with my left hand, 
with remarkable presence of mind, coolness, 
and firmness, seized my adversary’s blade, 
holding it so firmly that he could neither turn It 
nor pull it out, and in that position plunged! my 
sword entirely through my adversary’s * left 
breast up to the hilt, Just one Inch and a half 
above his heart; and what is remarkable is that 
we both recovered.” 


A Tribute to Thiers. — The French residents 
of California have decided upon a suitable testi- 
monial for presentation to M. Thiers in the 
shape of a magnificent album, twelve inches 
long and nine wide, costing about $1,650. The 
materials of which it is composed Include gold, 
silver, diamonds, quartz, agates, and ten differ- 
ent kinds of California wood. The wood, which 
forms the body of the volume, comprises laurel, 
oak, cedar, and several other varieties peculiar 
to the State. The precious metals are set in 
the wood — gold on one side and silver on th# 
other. On the former is a monogram in dia- 
monds formed by the two letters A. and T. 
neatly interlaced. Eight different sorts of wood 
are worked into the back, In the centre of 
which is a shield, with th9 inscription of 
“ Gratitude— 1873.” The clasp, which repre- 
sents two hands clasped in friendship, is opened 
by pressing a little diamond button. Inside of 
the album there is a plate, on which are in- 
scribed the most memorable acts in which M. 
Thiers has participated since the declaration of 
war between Germany and France in 1870. On 
the first page is the address asking the recipient 
to accept the testimonial, regretting the vote of 
May 25th last, which deposed M. Thiers from 
the Presidency, and expressing the hope that 
the Government will remain republican. Then 
come the signatures, nearly 2,200 in number 
covering 128 pages. 
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NIGHT AND MORNING DREAMS. 


I wake from dreams of the night, 

And the stars aloft are coldly gleaming, 

My dream is dark and strange with woe ; 

Oh foolish heart ! dost thou not know 
The dreams that are dreamed ’noath the stars* 
pale light 

Are nought but Idle dreaming ! 

I wake from dreams of the morn, 

And the sun on high is shining fairly, 

The lark In the blue is singing far, 

Seeking in vain for the midnight star, 

And buds of the roses newly born 
Blush through their dew-drops pearly. 

My dream hath fled from the light, 

But my heart is warm where its face was shin- 
ing; 

Oh happy hea rt ! thou knowest well 
What the morning dream doth sure foretell, 
Thine onward path will be glad and bright, 
Arise 1 and forswear repining ! 


A BUFFALO FIGHT- 


Appearances indicated that this shaggy old 
fellow had been making a very good fight of it 
for several days. I dare say that in the main- 
tenance of his social status he had gone back 
into the herd and stared at his descendants, and 
pawed and groaned, as much as fifty times. 
The long hair upon his huge neck was tangled 
and pulled until tufts of it hung loose and un- 
kempt. The outer fibres of bis huge black horns 
hung in filaments and splinters. His wicked 
little eyes had a reddish glare, and his beard 
was limp and froth-wet beneath his chin. Nor 
was this all. Sundry long, oblique, hairless 
lines appeared on his flank, and he put his left 
forefoot down tenderly, very likely remember- 
ing, at the same time, a square Jounce he had 
got yesterday in the shoulder, from some strong, 
necked youngster that had taken it upon him- 
self to whip his father. 

He stood a little upon the outskirts now, his 
head towards me, pretending to eat grass. It 
was as nice herbage as a bull, whose teeth were 
probably none of the very best, could wish — the 
first tender growth of the early spring. But still 
he did not seem to enjoy it. At intervals of a 
minute or so he would look round quickly over- 
his shoulder and groan, and stand thinking, and 
then pretend to eat again. To this distressful 
pantomime the ten thousand shaggy grazers 
paid not the least attention. They were busy. 

I could hear them cropping the grass, as I lay 
there, with a continuous rasping sound. It was 
only too evident that of all those cows whom he 
had so often combed into curliness with his long 
tongue of sunny mornings, and led and herded 
and fought for; of all the little, stupid, hump- 
backed, stump-tailed calves, his own offspring, 
there was not one who did not wish him dis- 
posed of according to buffalo destiny, or who 
cared how soon his last fight with the coyotes 
was over, and his monument skull left standing 
upon its Jagged base on the bleak hill-top, with 
scarce so much as a thigh-bone or a tuft of 
brown hair by way of obituary. 

But this old one was still a buffalo and a bull, 
and he kept surreptitiously getting nearer and 
nearer to the ragged border of the herd. 

Presently a calf came towards him slowly and 
In an investigatory sort of way, its little black 
nose wet and wrinkled, its little brown flanks 
distended with fulness, and the white milk- 
froth depending in long threads from its mouth. 
Gradually and slowly he went up to his father, 
and the two had Just touched noBes amicably 
when the mother also took it Into her head to 
be friendly, and came too. Then came another 
cow ! and another, and presently quite a little 
winfc of the herd had gathered there, and the 
battered old warrior looked around him com- 
placently. This kind of thing had doubtless 
happened so often that I wonder he did not 
seem to think of the result, but he did not. He 
might have known that he had arrived at that 
age when the young bloods of the herd would 
not look complacently upon his hoary gallan- 
tries. He was simply laying the plans for an- 
other fight, and the trouble began in the very 
midst of his content. 

A fellow as big as the old one must have seen 
this social gathering from some distance, and 
threw out certain intimations of his approach 
by little puffs of dust which flew high in the air 
above the crowd, and by ominous snortings and 
lugubrious groans. The old one stopped chew- 
ing with a green mouthful between his lips, and 
listened. The cows looked round with the com- 
placent expression which seemed to say that 
the fight was none of theirs, and crowded off 
upon either side, and very soon the antagonists 
stood facing each other. The old -boy straight- 
ened out his wisp of a tall to a line with his 
back, gathered his four black hoofs together, 
arched his spine, and placed his nose close to 
the sod, shaking his huge head as though he 
wished to satisfy himself finally of its freedom 
from any entanglement which would hinder 
him from just tossing that ambitious youngster 
over his back and breaking him in two. The 
other came slowly, twisting his tail from side to 
side in semicircles which were very deliberate 
and grand for so small an organ. He took pains 
to make it distinctly appear that every hair he 
wore was angry. His eyes rolled in constantly 
increasing redness. His black, sharp horns 
were encrusted with earth gathered while he 


had been tearing the sod in the ecstasy of valor. 
His nostrils were distended, and he halted in 
his slow advance to toss the broken sod high 
over his shoulders with his pawing. He was, 
in a natural way, a tactician. He made flank 
movements, and turned his shaggy sides, first 
one and then the other, towards his huge anta- 
gonist. 

But this by-play of battle only hindored the 
final onset — they by no means intended to take 
it out in vaporing. The challenger advanced 
within some four feet, getting angrier and an- 
grier as he came. Suddenly there was a crash 
which had in it something Homeric. One rat- 
tling onset of that kind leaves one in no doubt 
as to why the short, strong horns of the buffa- 
loes have a splintered appearance at the apices. 
Then there was a long, steady push, in which 
every tendon of the huge bodies was strained to 
the uttermost. Then there was a strategic easr 
ing off, then a sudden, gladiatorial thrust* which 
pressed the huge heads to the ground in an even 
balance of strength. Neither beast dared relax 
a muscle or retreat an inch, for fear of that fatal 
charge upon the flank, or that dangerous twist 
of the neck, which means defeat. 

And now the cows returned and looked com- 
placently on, and the very calves began to 
shake their heads in the first vague instinct of 
combativeness Inspired by the battle of the 
bulls. And the young lordlings of the herd dis- 
tended their nostrils and elevated their tails, 
but forbore any interference. It was a duel & 
outrance, A momentary relaxation of the tre- 
mendous strain only resulted in the shaggy 
heads coming together again with a dull thump, 
and a renewal of the dogged pushing which 
might have moved a freight- train. It was a 
matter of lungs and endurance, and white froth 
began to drop in long, tenacious strings from 
their lips, and the red eyes to glare dimly 
through what seemed clots of blood. I could 
hear the labored breathing where I lay, and see 
the tendons stand out across the thighs and 
along the thick necks. 

But this dead set of strength could not last al- 
ways. Every moment of time was telling disas- 
trously upon the shorter wind and decaying 
strength of the old crusader, who still fought for 
the loves of his youth. His foot slipped, and 
the intelligence of this slight disaster seemed to 
reach his antagonist quicker than a flash of 
light. No gladiator ever urged his advantage 
more suddenly. There was a huge lunge, a 
sound of horns slipping upon each other, a spring 
forward, and the horns of the younger bull had 
make a raking upward stroke through his an- 
tagonistfs flank. The fight now became brisk. 
Again and again the old one turned and tried to 
make* the old stand of head to head, and as often 
his more active antagonist caught him behind 
the shoulder. With the red agony of defeat in 
his eye, and the blood trickling from the long 
wounds in his flanks, he still refused to be con- 
quered. With failing strength and limbs which 
refused any longer to serve him, he finally stood 
at bay, with open mouth and hanging tongue, 
unable to fight and disdaining to retreat. His 
antagonist pushed him, and he yielded doggedly. 
He made no attempt to shield his flank, and pi- 
tifully endured all that came. The original plan 
of non-interference was abandoned, and the 
young lords gathered round him and snorted and 
shook their heads, and gave him an occasional 
dig in the ribs by way of expressing their con- 
tempt for him. The cows came and snuffed at 
him, and indulged in spiteful feminine butts and 
walked away. Their manner implied that they 
had always regarded him as a disagreeable 
old mufl£ and they were glad he finally under- 
stood their heartfelt sentiments 111 regard to 
him* 

Through ail this the old fellow stood unresist- 
ing, whipped, but still obstinate. Gradually 
they all left him to himself, and the herd 
wandered further away. He did not even look 
around ; he was probably forced at Ust to ac- 
cept his sentence of banishment, and go and live 
as long as he could alone, and fight his last fight 
with the coyotes, and die. 

But that calf came out to see him again. I 
say that calf, because It seemed to me the same 
that had brought on this last unpleasantness, 
though for that matter they are all alike. The 
calf came and arched its back and pawed, and 
elevated Its nine-inch tail in front of liim, and 
gave him to understand by the plainest kind of 
language that It held itself in readiness to give 
him a most terrible drubbing, if be had not al- 
ready had enough. It was comical to see him 
imitate the aotlons of. his seniors, while the poor 
old bull did not so much as look at him. But his 
calfship was inclined to push matters, and fi- 
nally made a pass which placed his foolish head 
with a considerable thump against the soft part 
of the old man’s nose. Then he stood a moment 
with the air of having hurt himself a little, and 
toddled off to his mother. 

The old one did not move an inch, and seemed 
hardly to notice this babyjLsh persecution. But 
I suspect it broke his heart. He wandered limp- 
ing and slowly down towards the sedge, and I 
lay there forgetful of the long army musket be- 
side me, regretting that there had been no one 
else there to bet with during the battle, or to 
stand up like a man and confirm this story af- 
terwards. The sup rose high over the prairie, 
the wind veered, there was a sudden panic, and 
the herd vanished beyond the bills, leaving me 
to plod back to camp. 


A Virginia auctioneer pulled out a revolver 
and announced, « If any man goes frolicking 
about while this sale is going on, I shall interrupt 
his career. Put them guns over by the fence, 
an’ leave ’em thar,” 


THE RAPIDS. 


Midnight on board a steamboat, a full moon, 
and a soft panorama of the shores of St. Law- 
rence gliding by like a vision. I thus assume 
the dramatic prerogative of introducing my rea- 
ders at once to the scene of my story, and with 
the same time-saving privilege, I introduce my 
dramatis personae, a gentleman and lady pro- 
menading the deck, with the slow step so na- 
tural on a summer’s night, when your oompany 
is agreeable. 

The lady leaned familiarly on the arfia of her 
companion as they walked to and fro, some- 
times looking at the moon and sometimes at 
lier pretty feet, as they stole out, one after the 
other, into the moonlight. She was a tall, 
queenly person, somewhat embonpoint, but ex- 
tremely graceful. Her eye was of a dark blue, 
shaded with lashes of remarkable length, and 
her features, though irregular, were expressive 
of great vivacity and more than ordinary talent. 
She wore her hair, which was of a deep chest- 
nut, in the; Madonna style, simply parted, and 
her dress throughout had the chaste elegance 
of good taste — the toumureoi fashion without 
the extravagance. 

Her companion was a tall, well-formed young 
man, very handsome, with a frank and pre- 
possessing expression of countenance, and the 
fine freedom of step and air which characterize 
the well-bred gentleman. He was dressed 
fashionably but plainly, and wore whiskers, in 
compliance with the prevailing mania. His 
tone was one of rare depth aud melody, and as 
he bent slightly and gracefully to the lady’s ear, 
its low, rich tenderness had the Irresistible fas- 
cination for which the human voice is some- 
times so remarkable. 

Miss Viola Clay and Mr. Prank Gresham, the 
hero and heroine of this true story, I should 
have told you before, were cousins. They had 
met lately after a separation of many years, and 
as the lady had in the meantime become the 
proudest woman iu the world, and the gentle- 
man had been abroad, and wore whiskers, and 
had, besides, a cousin’s carte blanche for his 
visits, there was reason to believe they would 
become very well acquainted. Frank had been 
at home but a very few months when he was 
invited to join the party with which he was now 
making the fashionable tour. He had seen 
Viola every day since his return, and had more 
to say to her than to all the rest of his relatives 
together. He would sit for hours with her iu 
the deep recesses of the windows, telling his ad- 
ventures when abroad. At least it was so pre- 
sumed, as he talked all the time, and she was 
profoundly attentive. It was thought, too, be 
must have seen some affecting sights, for now 
and then his descriptions made her sigh audi- 
bly, and once the color was observed to mount 
to her very temples — doubtless from strong 
sympathy with some touching distress. 

Frank joined the party for the tom’, and had, 
at the time we speak of, been several weeks in 
their company. They had spent nearly a month 
among the lakes, and were now descending by 
their grand outjfet to Montreal. Many a long walk 
had been taken, and many a romantic scene had 
been gazed upon during their absence, and the 
lady had many a time wandered away with her 
cousin, doubtless for the want of a more agree- 
able companion. She was indefatigable iu 
seeing the celebrated places from every point, 
and made excursions which the gouty feet of her 
father, or the etiquette of a stranger’s attend- 
ance would have forbidden in these cases. 
Frank’s company was evidently a convenience, 
and over hill and dale, through glen and cavern, 
he. had borne her delicate arm by the precious 
privilege of cousinship. 

There’s nothing like a cousin. It is the sweet- 
est relation in human nature. There is no ex- 
citement in loving* your sister, and courting a 
lady iu the face of a strange family requires the 
nerve of a martyr, but your dear familiar cousin,* 
with her provoking maidenly reserve, and her 
bewitching freedoms, and the romping frolics, 
and the stolen tenderness over the skein of silk, 
that will get tangled — and then the long rides, 
which nobody talks about, and the long tMe-cL~ 
tttes which are nobody’s business, and the long 
letters of which nobody pays the postage — no, 
there is nothing like a cousin — a young, gay, 
beautiful witch of a cousin. 

Till within a few days, Frank had enjoyed a 
monopoly of the lady Viola’s condescensions; 
but their party had been increased lately by a 
young gentleman who introduced himself to 
papa as the son of an old friend, and proceeded 
immediately to a degree of especial attention 
which relieved our hero exceedingly of his 
duties. 

Mr. Erastus Van Pelt was a tall, thin person, 
with an aquiline nose, and a forehead that re- 
treated till it was lost in the distance. It was 
evident at the first glance that he was high ton. 
The authenticity of his style, even on board a 
steamboat* distanced imitation immeasurably. 
*The angle of his bow had been an insoluble pro. 
blem from his dibut at the dancing school til] 
the present moment, and his quizzing-glass wa s 
thrown up to his eye with a grace that would 
have put Brummel to the blush. From the 
square toe of his pump to the loop of his gold 
chain he was a perfect wonder. Everybody 
smiled on Mr. Erastus Van Pelt. 

This accomplished gentleman looked with an 
evil eye on our hero. He had the magnanimity 
not to cut him outright* as he was the lady’s 
cousin, but tolerated him on the first day with 
a cold civility, which he intended should amount 
to a cut on the second. Frank thought him, 
thus far, very amusing ; but when he came fre- 


quently in the way of his attentions to his 
cousin, and once or twice raised his glass at his 
remaiks, with the uncomprehending “Sir! ” he 
was observed to stroke his black whiskers with 
a very ominous Impatience. Further acquaint- 
ance by no means mended the matter, and 
Frank’s brow grew more and more cloudy. He 
had already alarmed Mr. Van Pelt with a glance 
of his eye that could not be mistaken, and an- 
ticipated his “cut direct” by at least some 
hours, when the lady Viola took him aside, and 
boupd oyer his thumb and finger to keep the 
peace towards the invisible waist of his adver- 
sary. 

A morning or two after this precaution, the 
boat was bending in toward a small village 
which terminates the safe navigation above the 
rapids of the Split Rock. Coaches were waiting 
on shore, to convey passengers to the next still 
water, and the mixed population of the little 
village, attracted by the arrival, was gathered 
in a picturesque group on the landing. There 
was the Italian-looking Canadian, with his clear 
olive complexion and open neck, Ills hat slouch- 
ed carelessly, and the indispensable red sash 
hanging from his waist ; and the still, statue- 
like Indian with the incongruous blanket and 
belt, hat and moccasin costume of the border; 
and the tall inquisitive-looking Vermontese— 
all mingled together like the figures in a paint- 
er’s study. 

Miss Clay sat on the deck, surrounded by he* 
party. Frank, at a little distance, stood look- 
ing into the water with the intentness of a 
statue, and Mr. Van Pelt leveled his glass at the 
“ horrid creatures ” on shore, and expressed his 
elegant abhorrence of their sauvagerie In a fine- 
spun falsetto. As its last thin tone melted, he 
turned aud spoke to the lady with an air evi- 
dently more familiar than her dignity for the 
few first days seemed to have warranted. There 
was an expression of ill-concealed triumph in 
his look, and an uncompromised turning of his 
back on our penseroso, which indicated an ad- 
vance in relative importance; and though Miss 
Clay went on with the destruction of her card 
of distances, Just as if there was nobody iu the 
world but herself, the conversation was well 
sustained till the last musical superlative was 
curtailed by the whiz of the escape valve. 

As thp boat touched the pier, Frank awoke 
from his reverie, and announced his intention of 
taking a boat down the. rapids. Viola objected 
to it at first as a dangerous experiment; but 
when assured by .him that it was perfectly safe, 
and that the boat* during the whole passage, 
would be visible from the coach, she opposed it 
no further. Frank then turned to Mr. Van Pelt, 
and, to her astonishment, politely requested bis 
company. The dandy was thunderstruck. 10 
his comprehension it was offering him a private 
interview with a bear. “No, sir,” said he, with 
a nervous twirl of his glass round his forefinger. 

Miss Clay, however, insisted on his acceptance 
of ttye invitation. The prospect of his company, 
without the restraint of Frank's presence, and a 
wish to foster the good feeling from which she 
thought the offer proceeded, were sufficient mo- 
tives for perseverance, and on the ground that 
his beautiful cap was indispensable to the pic- 
turesque effect, she would take no denial. Most 
reluctautly his consent was at last given, and 
Frank sprang on shore with an accommodating 
readiness to find boatmen for the enterprise. 

He found his errand was a difficult one. The 
water was uncommonly low, and at such times 
{.he rapids are seldom passed even by the most 
daring. The old voyageurs received his propo- 
sition with shrugs and volumes of patois, in 
which he could only distinguish adjectives of 
terror. By promises of extravagant remunera- 
tion, however, he prevailed on four athletic 
Canadians to row him to Coteau du Lac. He 
then took them aside, and by dint of gesture and 
bad French, made them comprehend that he 
wished to throw his companion into the river. 
For “a consideration” they would upset the 
bateau in a convenient place below the rapids, 
- and Insure Mr. Van Pelt’s subsequent existence 
at the forfeiture of the reward. A simultaneous 
“ Oardez-vous /” was to be the signalfor action. 

The coaches had already started when Frank 
again stood on the pier, and were pursuing 
slowly the beautiful road on the bank of the 
river. He almost repented his rash determina- 
tion for a moment* but the succeeding thought 
was oiie of pride, and he sprang lightly into 
the bateau at the “ Allons /” of the impatient 
boatmen. 

Mr. Van Pelt was already seated, and as they 
dasted rapidly away with the first stroke of the 
oars, the voyageur at the helm commenced a 
low recitative. At every alternate line, the 
others joined In a loud but not inharmonious 
chorus, and the strokes were light or deep as 
the leader indicated, by his tone, the necessity 
of rapidity or deliberation. In a few minutes 
they reached the tide, and as the boat swept 
violently on, the oars were shipped, and the 
boatmen crossing themselves and mumbling a 
prayer to the saint, sat still, and looked anxiously 
forward. It was evidently much worse than ,Mr. 
Van Pelt had anticipated. Frank remarked 
upon the natural beauties of the river, but he 
had no eye for scenery.. He sat on a low seat 
grasping the sides of the boat with a tenacity 
as unphilosophical as it was out of character 
for his delicate fingers. The bateau glided like 
a bird round the island which divides the river, 
and, steering for the middle of the stream, was 
in a moment hurrying with its whole velocity 
onward. The Split Rock, was, as yet, far bolow, 
but the intermediate distance was a succession 
of rapids, and, though not much dreaded by those 
accustomed to the navigation, they were to a 
stranger sufficiently appalling. The river was 
tossed like a stormy sea, and the large waves, 
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thrown up from the sunken rocks, came rolling 
back upon the tide, and dashing over the boat, 
flung her off like a tiny shell. Mr. Van Pelt 
was in a profuse perspiration. His knees, 
drawn up to his head by the acute angle of his 
posture, knocked violently together, and no per- 
suasion could induce him to sit in the depressed 
stern for the accommodation of the voyageurs. 
He sat right in the centre of the bateau, and 
kept his eyes on the waves with a manifest dis- 
trust of Providence, and an anxiety that betray- 
ed a culpable want of resignation. 

The bateau passed the travelers on shore as 
she neared the rock. Frank waved his hand- 
kerchief triumphantly. The water just ahead 
roared and leaped up in white masses like a 
thousand monsters ; and, at tlip first violent whirl 
he was pulled down by a voyageur, and com- 
manded imperatively to lie still, another and 
another shock followed In quick succession, and 
she was perfectly unmanageable. The helms- 
man threw himself flat on the bottom. Mr. 
Van Pelt hid his face in his hands, and crouched 
beside him. The water dashed in, and the 
bateau, obeying every impulse, whirled and 
fluug from side to side like a feather. It seemed 
as if every plunge must be the last. One mo- 
ment she shivered and stood motionless, struck 
back by a violent blow, and the next, shot down 
into an abyss, Vith an arrowy velocity that 
seemed like instant destruction. Frank shook 
off the grasp of the voyageur, and holding on to 
the side, half rose to his feet. “ Oardez vous /” 
exclaimed the voyageur; and, mistaking the 
caution for the signal, with a sudden eflfort, he 
seized Mr. Van Pelt, and, plunging him over the 
side, leaped in after him. “ Diable !” muttered 
the helmsman, as the dandy, with a piercing 
shriek, sprang half out of the water and disap- 
peared^instantly. But the Split Rock was right 
beneath the bow, and like a shot arrow the boat 
sprang through the gorge, and in a moment was 
gliding among the masses of foam in the smooth 
water. 

They put back immediately, and at a stroke 
or two against the current, up came tlie scienti- 
fic “ brutus ” of Mr. Van Pelt, quite out of curl 
and crested with the foam, through which he 
emerged to a thinner element. There was no 
mistaking its identity, and it was rudely seized 
by the voyageur, with the tolerable certainty that 
the ordinary sequel would follow. All reasoning 
upon anomalies, however, is uncertain, and to 
the terror of the ^unlettered captor, down went 
wn gentilhomme , leaving the envy of the world in 
his possession. He soon re-appeared, and with 
his faith in the unity of Monsieur considerably 
shaken, the voyageur lifted him carefully into 
the bateau. 

My dear reader ! were you ever sick ? Did 
you have a sweet cousin, or a young aunt, or any 
pretty friend who was not your sister or your 
mother, for a nurse ? And do you remember 
how like an angel’s fingers, her small white hand 
laid on your forehead, and how thrivingly her 
soft voice spoke low in your ear, ’ and- how in- 
quiringly her fair fade hung over your pillow ? 
If you have not, and remember no such passages, 
it were worth half your sound constitution, and 
half your uninteresting health, and long life, to 
have had that experience. Talk of moon-light 
in a bower, and poetry, in a boudoir — there is no 
atmosphere for love like a sick chamber, and 
no poetry like the persuasion to your gruel, or 
the sympathy for your aching head, or your 
feverish forehead. 

Three months after Frank Gresham was 
taken out of the St. Lawrence, he was sitting in 
a deep recess with the lady who, to the astonish- 
ment of the whole world, had accepted him as 
her lover. “ Miss Viola Clay," said our hero, 
with a look of profound resignation, “ when will 
it please you to attend to certain responses that 
you wot of ? ” The answer was in a low sweet 
tone, inaudible to all save the ear for which’ it 
was Intended. 


A CALIFORNIA STORY. 

The following anecdote, which was told me by 
an eye-witness, I will relate as I can recollect 
it In his own words. 

In the early mining days of California there 
stood at the foot of the hill, not many miles 
from Nevada one of those rough-built gamiug 
houses so common throughout the mining sec- 
tions of the territory. A description <Vf thl6 
structure and its surroundings will convey to 
the reader a better idea of the incident 1 am 
about to relate. The building contained but 
one room, the entrance to which was situated at 
one end, with a large adobe fire place on the 
other end, nearly opposite to the entrance. On 
the large stone hearth burned a wood t flre, giving 
to the room a cheerful appearance. On the 
front, at the right of the entrance, was a well- 
filled bar, around which were congregated re- 
presentatives of different nations, some specu- 
lating on the success of various mining opera- 
tions, while others were discussing the general 
topics of the day. Along the rear side of the 
room extended a row of tables, around each of 
which was seated a company of miners playing 
poker, and staking large sums of gold with as 
much coolness and apparent unconcern as if 
they were partaking of their evening meal. A 
few rude seats occupied the space around the 
fire-place, and in the front portion of the room 
beyond the bar. The cabins of the settlers ex- 
tended some distance to the front of the spot, 
while the unsettled portion of the country lay 
in the rear. 

The hill before mentioned rising abruptly 
from this position was thickly interspersed with 
sage brush and thick bushes, affording a tempo- 
rary hidiug-place for the fugitive. As the 
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evening wore on, the patrons of the saloon be- 
came more numerous, while the chilliness of 
the atmosphere caused those most interested in 
the games at the table to gather round the fire. 
The conversation, which at this time was be- 
coming animated, was suddenly interrupted by 
the entrance of a tall, raw-boned Yankee, bear- 
ing in his hand a long rifle ; around his waist he 
wore a belt, from which was suspended a pow- 
der flask and bullet pouoh. 

Advancing* to the fire-place, he deposited his 
rifle in the corner, and after accepting the seat 
courteously offered him by one of the company, 
he seated himself by the fire ; resting one elbow 
on his knee, and dropping his chin into his 
hand, he sat gloomily watching the fire as if 
some mighty grief was preying upon him. He 
mumbled incoherently at times, aud Bat with- 
out changing his position. The attention of the 
company was soon drawn to the stranger, and 
an occasional glance from those at the table 
was directed towards the place where he sat. 
He at length broke out into such lamentations 
as these : 

“I am tired of life. My claim has failed, and 
I am without friends or money. I have not even 
enough to puredase a supper. I have been out 
all day hunting, and I have killed nothing.” 

He addressed no one personally, and no one 
seemed to sympathize with him in his disturbed 
condition. He sat in silence a few ininutes, 
then raising his head he exclaimed, — 

44 A man may jis well be dead as out of luck. 
I will take my own life.” 

Then taking from his side the flask, he un- 
screwed the cap from the top, and poured from 
it into his hand some apparently line Hazard 
powder, then pouring it carefully back, he re- 
placed the cap, aud screwing it firmly on, 
yelled, — 

“Yes, I will die myself, aud all around me 
shall die also.” 

He then flung the flask upon the burning 
coals. The tumult that followed was indes- 
cribable. The rush for the door was almost si- 
multaneous with the rash act of the stranger. 
The windows served as a means of escape to 
those who were unable to press a passage 
through the door. The Yankee sat a oalin 
spectator till the last occupant of the room had 
made his exit, then with the rapidity of lightn- 
ing he sprang to the tables and scraped from 
them the shining piles of gold whioli had been 
left by the gamblers aiul deposited them in his 
liat, escaping tlirough one of the rear windows. 
With desperate strides he ascended the hill, and 
jumping upon a fallen tree, turned to survey 
tne multitude below. All were waiting breath- 
lessly, watching the building, expecting every 
moment that the contents of the heated flask 
would blow it to atoms, when the shrill voice of 
our hero rung out on the clear night air, — 

“ Don’t be afraid, gentlemen. There is nothing 
but black sand In the can.” 

Then springing from his perch he disappeared 
among the chaparral, completely eluding the 
pursuit of the gamblers, who returned to the 
saloon to find the tables all cleared of the last 
vestige of their treasure. 

. J eg e 

LOBSTERS. 


The lobster business is steadily growing in 
importance. It is now about twelve years, says 
a correspondent, since the Portland Packing 
Company commenced operations here and gave 
an impulse to the work of catching, or rather 
trapping, this delicious Crustacea. It lias now 
several factories located at various points, within 
a coast range of two hundred miles, some of 
which are employed In the packing of mackerel. 
It is astonishing the extent to which this busi- 
ness has attained. The United States, Canada, 
and Europe offer ready markets for the sale of 
lobsters preserved in this form, and as a result 
thousands of people are employed all along this 
coast in the capture and curing of the fish. They 
are, as has been stated, trapped, the oontri vance 
devised for this purpose being a semi-cylindrical 
structure made of rough latns nailed together, 
having a network covering at each end. In the 
centre Of this network are two holes, sufficiently 
large to admit the lobster, and once caged it is 
impossible fOr him to escape, as the net Is bent 
inward. In the centre of the trap is an upright 
stake on which the bait is impaled, the whole 
concern being, as may be supposed, a slort of 
“ walk Into my parlor ” arrangement. The bait 
consists mostly of a sea perch and sculpin,* the 
latter being better known perhaps as the sea 
toad, a most unprepossessing customer, with 
head nearly as large as the whole body, and a 
mouth large enough for a fish nearly fifty times 
its size. He is, in fact, a monster on a small 
scale, and in his color as well as in the peculiar 
shape of his head, as likewise in his mottled 
skin, bears a pretty close resemblance to a toad. 
He and the fishing frog must be near relations, 
for they are “ as like as two peas,” with the ex- 
ception that the latter has one or two tentacles, 
or feelers, growing out of his head, almost im- 
mediately over the mouth, and on the end 
of these is a small, soft, flesh-like ap- 
pendage, with which, as a bait, he lures, while 
he lies concealed beneath pieces o t tufts or Sea* 
weed, his unsuspecting prey into his capacious 
maw. This sculpin or sea-toad, if he does not 
fish for himself, is used to fish for others, and 
this he does with great success. If the old adage, 
“ Handsome is as handsome does,” has any force 
in it, he is a perfect beauty. The lobster traps thus 
baited are sunk to the bot tom by means of stones, 
and taken up between tides, when their unwilling 
inmates are transferred to the rowboats, prepar- 
atory to being placed in the fish cars, where 


they are kept alive till sent to the factory in 
the large sailing craft — vessels of from ten to 
twelve tons. In these they are piled up, some- 
times in huge heaps that would draw torrents of 
tears from the eyes of the tender-hearted Bergh, 
and when the vessel arrives at the factory they 
are mercilessly pitched upon the pier in another 
indiscriminate heap. 

Here they twist and wriggle and flap their 
propellers and interlock with their huge nippers, 
the whole heap presenting a most animated and 
lively mass of Crustacea. From the pier they 
• are at once taken to the huge kettles, where, 
having been sufficiently boiled, they are packed 
in hermetically sealed cans, and, after still fur- 
ther boiling in these, the cans are labelled, box- 
ed and sent off to their several destinations. 
The season begins about the 10th of May and 
closes about the middle of October, during which 
the Portland Packing Company, in one factory 
alone, boil and can nearly seven hundred thou- 
sand lobsters. In the capture of this number a 
fleet of one hundred and fifty boats, each man- 
ned by two hands, is required, and these range 
along a shore of thirty or thirty-five miles. In 
pursuit of the fish these men sometimes frequent 
the most rugged and wildest part of the coast, 
where the restless waves, even In the calmest 
days, surge and coil among the huge rocks, dash- 
ing the foam to the height of fifteen or twenty 
feet. Woe to the hapless vessel that misses its 
trackless way across the ocean and in treacher- 
ous fog or ttm darkness of the night runs upon 
this iron-bound coast. 


WRITING FOR THE PRESS. 


The swiftness with which the lightning tele- 
graph transmits information is not its only 
merit. It teaches the important and much ne- 
glected art of word-pruning. Countless reams 
of paper and gallons of ink are wasted by 
writers who do not understand this art, or do 
not think fit to practise it. The pith aud sub- 
stance of many an octavo volume might be 
comprised in a pamphlet} the ideas in many 
an editorial column compressed into a para- 
graph. Were waste of stationery the only evil 
of prolixity, it would be a trifling one; but the 
time of the public is shamefully taxed by 
soribbiers, who either regard verbosity as a li- 
terary accomplishment, or are too lazy to con- 
dense. Some men think in short-hand, and in 
committing their thoughts to paper, never use 
a phrase that does not tell ; but even diffusive 
thinkers may, if they choose, solidify what they 
write by a critical revision. If authors had to 
pay for each superfluous word in their works at 
the telegraph rates, what a blessing it would be 
to the reading world ! We have often thought 
that it might be a good idea for young writers, 
who are troubled with a verbal flux, to try a 
course of lightning despatches as a cure. The 
literary market should be in some aspects, sub- 
jected to the same rules as the grain market. 
Wheat and corn cannot be sold together; why 
should a few seeds of thoughts, half smothered 
in verbal husks, be merchantable in the marts 
of literature? 

Contributors to newspapers should be es- 
pecially careful to avoid wordiness. Articles 
containing much that is valuable and interest- 
ing are often rejected because of this fault. 
Editors have no.^tlme to prune such produc- 
tions; and hence they are consigned to the 
waste-basket. In the days of the patriarchs, 
when the lives of men were measured by cen- 
turies, time might have been spared for such a 
process ; but in this age, when lifetime is 
limited to three-score years and ten, and more 
brain- work has to be crowded into .it than 
Methuselah ever dreamed of, no man can aflord 
to oorrect and put into shape the loosely ex- 
pressed ideas of his fellows, unless he does it 
professionally, and is paid for it. 

Our advice to all writers whose besetting sin 
is prosiness, m^y be put iuto six words : — Make 
the telegraphic system your model. This hint 
is intended for ail who desire to inform, inter- 
est, or amuse the busy public by means of the 
peu. 


THE SHOCKING IGNORANCE OF MEN. 


It is all very well for the self-styled lords of 
the creation to laugh at what they call the 
shocking ignorance of women. Whilst they 
are so satirical at our expense, perhaps it never 
strikes them that we could show them up, if 
we pleased, just as well as they cau make game 
of us. Whole volumes would not suffice to con- 
vey a perfect idea of the shocking ignorance of 
men ; but a few specimens will enable our rea- 
ders to form some little notion of it. To show 
what men are in this respect, we will Instance 
only the following answers which we have 
heard given to the simplest questions, and ex 
unum disce omnibus , as they say. 

Augustus had heard of such a thing as a gus- 
set. It was something in the sleeve. Believed 
it was the same thing as a buff, but was not Cer- 
tain. It was a part of the skirt, for aught he 
knew. Had no notion whether it was round or 
square. 

Eustace was familiar with the word “ tuck.” 
Had heard his sisters make use of it. Conclud- 
ed it was something about a dress ; it might be 
a loop, or perhaps a flounce. Knew it was a 
term used in needle-work, otherwise should 
have supposed it meant something to eat. 
Horace thought Vandyke was a picture. 

Ernest had no notion how many long sixes 


went to a pound ; six into twenty shillings was 
3s. 4d. 

Adolphus described clear-starching as a mys- 
tery. 

Albert could not tell what he would send to 
the mangle ; if he had to guess, would say a 
chemisette, not that he by any means knew 
what that was. Crimping was an operation 
performed on skate and codfish, and sometimes 
on a sailor. Supposed counterpanes were ironed 
as well as sheets. Could not precisely say what 
ticking was ; would predicate it of a watch. 

Edward could not tell a gingham from a 
merino nor a delaine. Believed it was all stuff. 
Imagined that a shot silk was a silk speckled 
or dotted ; the aspect it presented would proba- 
bly resemble the small-pox. 

William regarded a cross-stitch as a puzzle. 
Blue-stone was sapphire used in making rings. 
Had no conception of the use of pearl-ash or 
soda, in a house, and conceived that hearth- 
stones were employed to pave the kitchen fire- 
place. 

There . r So much for the knowledge of men, 
who pride themselves so vastly on their super- 
ior intelligence. 


IMITATORS. 


Look at the multitude of books which issue 
from the press, and ask, “ How many of these 
contain an original idea, promulgate a discovery, 
or enlarge the boundaries of knowledge ?” Not 
one in a thousand ! Books are principally made 
up of commentaries upon other books ; and they 
do not so much tell us new things, as relate the 
old in some new style. The highest literary 
ability is employed in criticising the books 
written by others, in making commentaries 
upon them, in recompiling them anew, and in 
arranging them in new forms. How many li- 
terary men has the single collection of Shake- 
spere’s plays thus employed ! We have still 
glossaries, commentaries, criticisms, and re- 
views of Shakespere’s plays, as if they had been 
written only yesteraay. And this one subject 
is still full of work for generations of literary 
men to come. The chief art of the litterateur 
consists in telling in a clever manner, and in 
setting in a new light, ideas and facts which 
have been long before known. The most favor- 
ite writers are not those who put forth new 
ideas. At first, the original writer is shunned as 
a dangerous man. He is not understood ; he is 
suspected ; he is often hooted. But when the 
literary mind has become familiar with his 
ideas — when they have ceased to be new — then 
they are quoted in other books, and their au- 
thor’s name is cited in margins and foot-notes. 
Then do many* writers lard their lean books 
with the fat of the old author’s works ; and then 
does the old author’s soul migrate from book to 
book, endowed, as it were, with an almost un- 
dying spirit, which vibrates through the liter- 
ature of all time. Not many are so honest as 
old Montaigne was, who said, « The places and 
books whioh I Bee again, always give me a 
fresh novelty ; we make them onr own. ” On 
reading a book, a poem, a play, how often do 
you fall upon a borrowed thought^ a purloined 
phrase, an appropriated sentiment; but you do 
not feel disposed to cry « Stop thief i” because It 
is the way of all bookmen. They appropriate ; 
and yet they insist upon copyright. If they 
could only secure a copyright in what was their 
own — if all their borrowed Ideas and quotations 
were taken away, how many books, in any 
generation, would be entitled to a copyright ? 


LOCATIONS OF HOMES. 


Science of Health has some sensible sugges- 
tions on this topic. 

Houses should be built on upland ground with 
exposure to sunlight on every side. During 
epidemics it has been noted by physioians 
that deaths occur less frequently on the siinny 
side ; and in hospitals, physicians have testified 
to the readiness with which diseases have yield- 
ed to treatment in sunny rooms, while in 
shady rooms they have proved intractable. 

Let there be no bogs, no marshes, no stagnant 
water in the neighborhood. Then let the cellars 
be thoroughly drained. Inattention to this sub- 
ject has caused the death of many a person. No 
father or mother should rest one moment In 
peace while their innocent babies are sleeping 
in rooms over damp and mouldy cellars. Cellars 
should not only be drained but thoroughly ven- 
tilated, otherwise the house must be unwhole- 
some. 

Let the drains be also constructed for the 
conducting of slops and sewerage of all kinds to 
a common reservoir, at a distance from the 
dwelling, to be used for fertilizing purposes. 

Door yards should be kept clean and dry, 
composed largely of green sward, on which 
children may romp and play. This should be 
their play ground rather than the carpeted room. 
They are entitled to it, that the breath of 
nature’s God as it filters down through the blue 
sky, may fan the rosy cheeks, and fill their souls 
with joy, and their bodies with health. 


As honest old farmer, on being informed the 
other day that one of his neighbors owed him 
a grudge, growled out, “No matter; he never 
pays anything.” 

A font> parent, anxious that his infant son 
should be sharp in his wits and profound in his 
thoughts, has sent him to sea — so that he may 
“ be rocked iu the cradle of the deep.” 
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There are whose fingers never strike the lyre, 
Whose voices never wake the world with 
song; 

Who hold no place among the poet choir, 

Who win no praise from the listening throng ; 

Who walk the earth unglorifled and mute, 

Yet full of music as a harp in tune, 

Who taste, but cannot tell, of joys acute, 

For whom all things are lovely ’neath the 
moon. 

Dumb poets are they ; chords that underlie ^ 
The floods of harmony that fill the world ; 

Silent apostles, voiceless in the cry, 

But ready when truth’s banner is unfurled : 

Sealed on the lips, but on the forehead too, 
Dumb poets are they, but are poets true. 

We pass them by, these silent ones, and rush 
To crown the singer who has pleased us well ; 

We cannot read within their eyes the gush 
Of feeling wakened by some hidden spell. 

But one doth understand them, even God, 

Who sealed the lips, but dowered with yearn- 
ings strong, 

And while we journey with them on the road, 
Calling them silent, He doth hear their song ; 

He keeps their brows un wreathed with earthly 
bays, 

For crowns “ unwove with amaranth ’ above ; 

He knows each lip untried with human lays, 
Brings purer music to the strains of love : 

Dumb poets are they, but the time is near 
When they shall sing while angels throng to 
hear. 


THE FACTORY GIRLS. 


Mrs. Sydney and her son sat over a late break- 
fast one morning in early spring, talking over a 
contemplated trip the lady was to take for her 
health. 

She was a small, delicate-looking woman, 
with hands and feet of most aristocratic propor- 
tions, and she worshipped “ blue blood ” and 
good family connections. 

She was very dignified in manner, and prided 
herself upon her simplicity of dress upon all but 
very great occasions. 

u There is nothing more vulgar,” she would 
say, “ than the present fashion of over-dressing. 
A lady reserves her lace, velvet, and diamonds 
for full dress ; a parvenue parades them in the 
street.” 

Her son, who sat opposite to her, was unlike 
her in every respect. 

She was blonde ; he was dark. 

She was petite ; he stood six feet, with the 
shoulders of an Hercules. 

She was low -voiced ; his tones were clear and 
ringing. 

She was aristocratic; and he was a republican 
to his heart’s core, believing, above all, in the 
dignity of labor, and proving his belief by refus- 
ing to live idly upon his mother’s wealth, and 
by making his own way in the world as a manu- 
facturer, 

His mother pleaded for a profession, if he 
would be independent, but he said — 

“ I had rather be a good master to two or three 
hundred men and women working for me, than 
to be a poor lawyer, incompetent doctor, or dull 
preacher.” 

“ Worthington,” Mrs. # Sydney had said, as 
they lingered over the table on the morning 
when they are introduced to the reader, “ I must 
have a companion.’? 

“ I thought you were going with the Gra- 
hams.” 

« 1 am. I mean a companion of my own.” 

“ Oh, a maid !” 

“ No; a mere maid will not do. It would be 
absurd for me to start, in my feeble health, 
without someone who could be constantly with 
me.” 

“ H’m ! yes. I have seen advertisements for 
what you want.” 

“ A lady who will be pleasant society, and 
yet who will expeot to perform some of the 
duties of a maid, in return for her salary. I 
don’t suppose it will be easy to find such a per- 
son here.” 

“ Perhaps not; but in B you might find 

one.” 

“ By advertising?” 

« No; in the factory. It is rather a long 
drive for you, but we could be over there by 
noon, and the road is good.” 

“ That odious factory,” sighed Mrs. Sydney. 

“ Don’t quarrel with the factory,” said her 
son, good-humoredly. “ It gives me my bread 
and butter. Some of these days I may sell out, 
and retire upon my income, but not yet. It is 
too Boon, and I am too young.” 

“ You know you will have my money, Worth- 
ington,” said his mother, plaintively. 

“ Many long years from now, I trust,” was 
the grave reply. 

“ But while I live it is enough for both. There 
never was a Walford in trade, and the Sydneys 
were all professional men.” 

“ Well, well, mother, all the odium there is 
In it must be thoroughly incorporated in my 
system by this time. But we are wandering 
away from the subject under discussion, 
think I can help you to find a companion.” 

“ Really, dear, I am afraid a factory girl will 
not suit me.” 

“ Perhaps not ; but there are two new comers 
there who have been in better positions, and are 
driven there now by stress of •iroumstanoes.” 

« Who are they ?” 


“ One, Miss Sadie Desmond, is the daughter 

of a music teacher in B , who die ? 

ago. The young lady has tried in v ^ n 
pupils enough to support her. B 

P “The people who can affbrd music lessons for 
their children either send them to boarding 
school or to the seminary. Bo, for lack of P'JP 1 }, 8 ’ 
Miss Desmond earns her living in the f ^ r J r ‘ 

“ You said there were two ; has she a sinter ? 

“ No ; Miss Ford Is a friend, I believe. Th e y 
live together. Miss Ford has been a teacher Tor 
some time, and was a pupil teacher while she 

received her education. , uh 

“ Bhe had to give up on acoount of her health, 
and yet has no money to live on/’ 

“ You seem very familiflr with the history of 

these girls, Worthington.” 

“ That is one of my duties, mother. I have 
three hundred girls in the factory, and I owe it 
to each one of them, to inquire closely Into the 
antecedents of every new comer.” 

“ Yes, yes ; you are quite right, no doubt, 
though I should think suoh matters could be left 
to overseers. But I should like to see these 

girls.” y . 

“ Drive over with me this morning. It is 
warm and pleasant. The air will do you good.” 

“ I will. I must make some selection soon, 
for the Grahams sail in May, and this is the sec- 
ond week in April.” 

Two or three hours before the discussion be- 
tween Mrs. Sydney and her son, regarding the 
proposed companion, two girls in a small roona 
in a small house in the manufacturing town of 

B were dressing hastily, and chatting as they 

twisted their hair and performed toilet duties. 

u Did you have any answer to your advertise- 
ment, Sadie ?” said one, the more subdued and 
quiet of the two, whose blue eyes were sad, and 
whose pale cheeks bore the deep flush, coming 
and fading, of weakness.” 

“ None,” replied Sadie Desmond, who was 
undeniably handsome and more stylish- looking 
than her friend. “ I suppose there will be. no 
release for me from this hateful, drudging life. 
How you can bear it so patiently is a mystery 
to me.” 

“ I must bear it,” was the quiet reply. “ Dr. 
Graves says I must not teach for a year at 
least, and yet there is the vulgar necessity of 
eating”— and she laughed a low, sweet laugh 
like a child's— “ not to mention lodging, clothing 
and such trifling matters.” 

« Don’t I know?” said Sadie, bitterly. “ When 
have I known anything but poverty and pov- 
erty’s bitterest straits ? My education was 
given me in charity by my uncle, and it is 
simply wasted in this miserable place. 

a The music- teacher’s place at the seminary is 
taken, and my father starved on the few private 
pupils he could obtain* 

“ Poor father ! He always thought my hand- 
some face and manner would win me a rich hus- 
band. 

“ Rich ! Who are the rich men of B ? 

Manufacturers with wives and families, and 
Mr. Worthington Sydney.” 

She blushed at his name as if she waited to 
be questioned, but Effle Ford was looking from 
the window. Joining her, Sadie said — 

“ Mr. Sydney comes often to our loom, Effle 1” 
“ We are green hands, you know. Perhaps 
he thinks we may spoil our work,” was the 
quiet answer. 

“ He is very handsome, Effie.” 

“ Yes, very.” 

“ Unmarried, too, and very rich.” 

Effle went downstairs, with a word to her 
companion of the lateness of the hour. 

“ I wonder,” thought Sadie, “ if it is Effie’s 
blue eyes or my dark ones that draw Worthing- 
ton Sydney to our corner.” 

The young man himself could not have an- 
swered the question. 

He stood in the office that overlooked the 
work-room, when every loom was busy, looking 
through the window, where, unseen himself, 
the overseer of the room could watch all those 
employed in it. 

“ You see,” he said to an old lady, very plainly 
dressed, who stood beside him, “ the two young 
ladies who are at the third loom to the right. 

« The taller one, with dark eyes, is the music- 
teacher’s daughter ; the one facing her is Miss 
Ford.” 

“ Suppose I go in and talk with the A ?” 

“ If you wish, you can do so, or I will send for 
them to come here.” 

“ No. I will go in alone. The tall one is very 
handsome.” 

“ Very. She seems strangely out of place to 
me here.” 

Mrs. Sydney crossed the room, pausing to 
speak to several of the busy girls, till she stood 
by Sadie Desmond’s side.” 

“ Can you tell me,” she said, “ where I can 
get a glass of water ?” 

“ In the corner, by the oloset where the hats 
hang,” was the curt reply. 

Effle looked up at the grey hairs, and Said — 

“ If you will take a seat for a moment, I can 
get it for you. The clock will strike twelve in 
less than two minutes, and I can leave the 
room.” 

“ Thank you,” was the reply, as the old lady 
took a seat on a bench near the girls. 

“ Can’t you find anything better to do in noon- 
hour than to wait on any old woman who comes 
in ?” asked Sadie, contemptuously. 

“ Hush I” said Effle, with her quick, sensitive 
flush, “ she will hear you.” 

But Sadie had noted that the old lady’s dress 
was of a plain black alpaca, and her bonnet of 
straw, and was disinclined to pay attention to 
anyone wearing this garb. 

When the clock struck, Effle hastened for the 


water, while Sadie took out her luncheon on 
the bench, near Mrs. Sydney. 

The old lady noticed that Effle took a napkin 
from her little basket, to polish the dingy tum- 
bler, and rinsed it carefully before filling it for 
her. 

“ You are very kind,” she said, as she received 
it. “ I am tired from walking about the build- 
ing.” 

“ Perhaps you are looking for some one,” said 
Effle, “ and I can help you. It is confusing to a 
stranger to find a friend here.” 

“ No, I was not in search of any friend.” 

“ If you are looking for a place for a daughter,” 
said Sadie, “ you will find twenty applicants 
ahead of you at the office.” 

a Is the work very heavy ?” asked the old 
lady, turning to Sadie. 

“ Try it and see,” was the rude reply. “ I was 
not brought up to it. Are you going to walk, 
Effle ?” 

“ I think not,” Effle said. “ I shall sit here 
and rest.” 

Sadie rose and crossed the room for her hat, 
her tall, graceful figure and aristocratio face 
marking her in the midst of the group of girls 
on the same errand. 

Hffle satdown, feeling, she scaroely knew why, 
that there was a rudeness in Sadie’s manner 
that she must apologize for, by remaining with 
the old l^dy. 

“ You do not look strong,” Mrs. Sydney said, 
noting the delicate complexion and varying 
color. 

“ I have not been well, but I am gaining 
strength here. You must not feel discouraged,’ 
she said gently, “ by what Sadie said about 
work here. If you have any friend who wishes 
a place, there are very # often vacancies, and the 
work is not really heavy, though tiresome. The 
noise is the worst, and one gets accustomed to 
that,” 

“ Have you been here long ?” 

And so, from question to question, Mrs. Syd 
ney drew forth the simple, everyday story of 
orphanhood, early struggle with poverty and 
failing health, but not one complaint, 

The two wett talking earnestly in the deserted 
room, when Worthington Sydney came from 
the office to their bench. 

“Well, mother?” he said, after bowing to 
Effle. 

And the young girl arose, blushing deeply in 
her embarrassment. 

“ Sit down,” said Mrs. Sydney, kindly. “ You 
see, I do not want a place here for a friend, but 
I have business here, notwithstanding.” 

And Effle believed she must be dreaming 
when Bhe was offered the position of companion 
to Mrs. Sydney, at a liberal salary, and the pro- 
mise of travel. 

“ Can yon come to me to-morrow ?” the old 
lady asked. “ I shall need your services in pre- 
paring for our travels.” 

And before the noon hour was over Effle was 
driving in Mrs. Sydney’s carriage to her house, 
to prepare her belongings for an early start in 
the morning. 

“ She is lovely, Worthington,” said Mrs, Syd- 
ney to her son, as they drove homeward, “ and 
the voyage will do her good. To think of her 
being in a factory ! Why, her mother was one 
of the Marstons.” 

“ Am I supposed to be overpowered ?” laughed 
the young man. 

“ But, really, Worthington, she is of good fa 
mily,” said his mother earnestly. “ Her father 
was a Ford. I know the family. Poverty never 
appals me, but I must confess I shrink from 
vulgar blood. Miss Desmond is handsome and 
stylish-looking, but she is no lady. Miss Ford 
is a gentlewoman, a lady at heart.” 

Sadie vras mortified when she hoard to whom 
she had been rude, but after all, there was con- 
solation. 

Mr. Sydney was not going with his mother, 
and black eyes might look more bewitching if 
the soft blue ones were not near. 

She knew that she was very handsome, and 
if Mr. Sydney resented the rudeness to his 
mother, there were two years to undo the im 
pression. 

Circumstances came to Sadie’s aid. 

The uncle who had paid for her education 
died and left her an income, small Indeed, but 
enough to save her from the necessity of fur- 
ther work. 

She took a small house, and an aunt came to 
live with her. 

And here, with perfect propriety, she received 
occasional calls from Mr. Worthington Sydney. 

But the ambition to be rich, which had Just 
filled her heart, gave place soon to a deep love 
for the young manufacturer, who had never ex- 
ceeded a gentlemanly oourtesy in his atten- 
tions. 

In vain she exerted every accomplishment 
for his admiration— playing her choicest music, 
singing her sweetest songs. 

In vain she chose becoming dresses, and deck- 
ed her rare beauty for his eyes. 

Ever before him was the memory of his mo- 
ther’s words, and involuntarily he traced the 
little signs that told of a cold heart and utterly 
selfish disposition. 

But over the water came to him letters full 
of the praises of the gentle companion who had 
accompanied his mother. 

“You would scarcely know Effle,” the old 
lady wrote, when she had been abroad a year; 
“ she has regained her health, and hers is that 
rare, delicate beauty that unfolds some new 
charm when least expected. 

“ She is so modest and retiring that one must 
watch closely to see how well educated and ac- 
complished she is. 


knew French as well as I did, and she has 
conquered Italian in a wonderfully short time. 

“ Her music is the rare, real music that comes 
from the heart ; and the ^tears often rise in my 
eyes when she fancies I am sleeping, and plays 
for hours as only a true lover of the ‘ divine 
art ’ can play.” 

Sometimes there was a more formal letter, 
signed “ Effle Ford,” telling that Mrs. Sydney 
was not well, and written by her companion’s 
hand. 

And after the formal introduction the writer 
would detail the events of travel since the last 
letter, unconsciously proving how she saw with 
an artist’s eyes the beauties of scenery she de- 
scribed, or took a quiet, humorous view of pass- 
ing events. 

He would scarcely own it to himself, but 
Worthington Sydney watched for the letters 
from the “companion” with deeper and deeper 
interest, sending friendly answers that told of 
his gratitude for Effle’s tender care of his mo- 
ther, and pleasure in her letters. 

Two years passed, and Mrs. Sydney began to 
write of coming home. 

She was in Paris with Effle, and wrote to her 
son — 

“ Do take a holiday and come to escort me 
home. I have no friends who are returning at 
this time, and I do not care to travel alone.” 
Thinking it all over, Worthington concluded 
that he really needed a little rest and recrea- 
tion, and he presented himself at the hotel in 
Paris much sooner than his mother had dared 
to hope. 

Bhe was alone when he was announced. 

But a little later, a graceful young lady enter- 
ed the room, whom he indeed scarcely recog- 
nised as the fragile girl in deep mourning who 
had bidden him farewell two years before. 

The pallor of Illness, the shifting color, were 
gone, and in their place was the glow of perfect 
health. 

The sad eyes were replaced by animated ones 
full of happiness, and the fragile figure was 
rounded and graceful. 

In her exquisite delicacy of feature, in the 
expression of refinement and Intellect, and in 
the perfect grace of her manner, she appeared 
to Worthington to far surpass the more striking 
beauty of Sadie Desmond, who, two years be- 
fore, had cast her quiet loveliness into the 
shade. 

Happy days flew by quickly in Paris, and 
when Worthington Sydney told his mother the 
secret of his love, she opened her arms to fold 
Effie there closely, calling her “ dear daughter.” 

And Sadie, when the bridal party returned to 

B , knew in her heart that in her rudeness to 

the plainly-dressed old lady in the factory, she 
had forfeited her opportunity to be Mrs. Syd- 
ney’s companion by her own error. 


H8W l WAS 0TKB. 


You see I belonged to a set of men who, if 
they bought a new pair of gloves, had to “ wet” 
them, as they called it ; that is, they had to 
treat everybody that happened to notice the new 
acquisition. 

I had bought a new hat, and as that was a 
very prominent article, of course I had to pay 
for it in drinks. I went round with my friends 
to about twenty restaurants, spent three pounds 
in refreshments and drinks, and at last went 
home tipsy, with my now hat converted into a 
shocking bad one, for every fellow we met con- 
sidered himself privileged to smash it down flat 
on my head. My wife was a tall, handsome 
woman, and we had three as pretty children as 
you could find, bright-eyed, curly-haired dar- 
lings, of whom we were very fond. 

Kate was a very proud woman, and when she 
perceived my condition (not the first time I had 
been so) her face grew as white as marble with 
passion, and to avoid giving vent to wrathful 
thoughts she silently left the room. 

I was not too tipsy not to notice it, and the 
action stung me more than the harshest words. 
With an oath — I remember that plainly, be- 
cause little Frank opened his eyes so wide— I 
left the room. 

At the door I met Johnston, the watchman 
at the factory, and together we went into a res- 
taurant to get some liquor. Then we sauntered 
around until it was time for him to go on watch. 
I rambled about for some time after he left me, 
and then lay down and went to sleep. 

I was awakened by a monotonous noise re- 
sombiiug the slow tramp of a man wearing 
heavy boots, mingled by an occasional whirring 
sound. 

It was still dark, and I could not divine where 
I was. I had not quite recovered from the 
effects of the liquor I had drank the day before, 
and the first thought that came into my head 
was that I had been caught deserting from the 
army, and the monotonous tramp was the foot- 
steps of the sentry. I had even got so far as to 
wonder if Kate would get my body when all was 
over. 

I was lying on the floor, but I speedily arose 
and walked about to see where I was. I soon 
came in contact with large brass wheels, and as 
I drew near them the whirring sound increased, 
and the steady tramp grew larger. Just at this 
moment the first rays of the sun darted through 
a crevice of the wall, and then I knew my 
whereabouts — I was in the old clock tower of 
the factory. 

I remembered then, as a faint dream, that 
Johnston had given me the key the night before, 
with the request that I would wind uptheclook 
Imagine my delight to find — he was tipsy himself, or he would not have 
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done it — and I had been there ever since. What 
would Kate say ? 

I resolved to go home and make a clear breast 
of it. That was my first thought, and I pro- 
ceeded to execute it forthwith. 

The clock tower opened into the room below 
by a trap-door and with the aid of the faint light 
now shining into the room I soon found it, and 
stooped down to raise it up, but my heart sunk 
like lead when I found it could not bo done. 

I remembered then that the company had 
caused it to be secured to the ceiling of the room 
below by iron staples, and these Johnston had 
fastened on me. There was no use in calling 
for assistance, for the room below was unoccu- 
pied, the tower itself was about a hundred feet 
high, and my feeble voice could never penetrate 
through those thick walls so as to be heard 
above all the bustle of the carts and omnibuses, 
and the whistles and bells of the engines. 

I had nothing to do then but content myself 
until Johnston came to wind up the clock at 
night. 

The room was about eighty feet square, and 
was only lighted by the few rays that could 
struggle in through the holes where the hands 
of the clock were inserted, so that it was nearly 
dark all the time. 

It was in the middle of summer, and soon the 
heated air blowing from the iron roof scorched 
my skin, and, to add to my other miseries, I 
became parched with thirst. Oh, what would I 
not have given for one glass of water from the 
pump? 

The crevices through which the light oame 
were too high up for me to see through, and I 
had nothing all day to do but to suffer the tor- 
ments and watch the ponderous wheels of the 
dock move round. 

Every now and then, as I licked my parched 
lips with my tongue, in the vain attempt to 
allay the burning thirst, I cursed from my soul 
that good-fellowship (?) that had caused me this 
pain and Kate her dreadful anxiety ; and over 
and over again, as I stamped around through, 
the hot vapor, I promised never to drink ano- 
ther drop. 

At last what seemed the longest day of my 
life drew near its close, and I began to watch 
for the appearance of Johnston to release me 
from my imprisonment. 

The sunbeams slowly faded from the room, 
complete darkness followed, and still no John- 
ston. The moon shone from the opposite side, 
the bell in a neighboring church struck quarter, 
half-past, three-quarters, nine o’clock, and still 
Johnston came not. The murmur of rushing 
vehicles died out in the city, and my hopes rose 
and fell as the church bell noted each hour, 
until at last it toiled out the full twelve, and all 
hope of rescue died out in my breast. I must 
#Btay there for another awful day and night ; but 
would he come then ? 

Great Heavens ! what a fool I have been to 
forget it. It was an eight-day clock. Johnston 
would not come for a week, and then he would 
only find a loathsome corpse. In that time I 
should starve, famish for water. 

I think I must have fainted then, for when I 
revived again, another day of exquisite torture 
had begun. Oh ! the agonies both of body and 
mind I endured that awful day. The sun shone 
in the whole day, and every now and then a 
breeze like a blast from a red-hot flirnace would 
rush in the room from the heated roof, and burn 
the skin ; and to the longing for water was 
added an intense craving for food. 

I crawled behind the wheels, and licked the 
damp, musty walls in a vain endeavor to still 
the burning pain of thirst, but the other pain 
gnawed on the same as ever. 

The third day I think I became delirious. I 
struggled at the trap-door until the blood flowed 
from my torn fingers and nails, and dashed 
about the room, screaming in my agony. I 
Jumped from the trap-door in my frenzied de- 
sire to get away from that burning thirst and 
awful heat that was scorching my brain, until 
my strength left me, and I fell upon the floor to 
die. 

I had not noticed the stamp of the pendulum 
or the whirring of the wheels since the first 
morning ; but now, as I lay there almost dead, 
it seemed as if the huge machine was stamping 
and turning right over my bared and quivering 
nerves. At last I could bear it no longer, and 
crawled along on the floor until I came to the 
big wheel, and held that still with all my feeble 
strength until it all stopped. 

Sobbing weakly with thankfulness, I fell to 
the floor again, murmuring, as the tears rolled 
along my face : 

“ Oh, Katie ! my poor, proud lady bird, what 
will you think of me?” And Georgie, and 
Frank, and my pretty baby, Annie, will I never 
soe you again ?” 

And I sank into unconsciousness again, with 
the tears on my cheeks and their dear names on 
my lips. 

I was awakened from a delicious dream of 
hearing baby Annie crow with delight as I 
splashed the cool water in her face when she 
took her morning bath, by feeling a cold current 
of air on my face and hearing Johnston say : 

“ Good Heavens ! Frank Carter, have you 
been here all this time?” 

Nothing could have been half so delicious as 
Tom’s rough voice to me, for it was surety that 
I should be saved from an awful death, and 
given hack to my darling ones. I turned my 
face over against his shoulder, murmuring 
faintly : 

•« Water, Tom ! for the love of heaven, 
water 1” 

Without a word he pioked me up in bis arms 
and carried me down the ladder, and then down 
seventy steps to the room below. He laid me 
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down on a cushion and dashed away, soon re- 
turning again with a large tumbler of water. 
I snatched it from him, and, before he could 
prevent it, took a hearty drink, and oh ! tho 
blissful feeling that stole over mo as I fell back 
upon the cushion. The anxiety I felt for my 
wife, my desire to see ray children, all faded 
from me, and I sunk into a sound slumber. 

As soon as I awoke, Tom assisted me to arise, 
and was leading the way to the carriage he had 
stopped, when I caught sight in the mirror of a 
man behind Tom. 

“ Who is that following you, Tom ?” I asked, 
faintly, pointing to the mirror 

Tom turned to me with a curious look as he 
asked — 

“ Why, Frank, don’t you know him ?” and, 
without another word, he helped me to the 
glass, and I saw that it was no wonder I had 
failed to recognize my own self. My skin, in 
the awful heat of that room, had got burned to 
a dull brown color and was shrivelled like an 
old man’s ; my eyes were sunken, and my head 
was bald in places where I had pulled the hair 
from it in my ravings. 

By the time I reached home I fairly trembled 
with excitement; and when I went in and saw 
Kate crouched down on a stool, crying, with the 
poor little chlldron around her, I broke away 
from Tom’s sustaining arm, and tottering for- 
ward, fell in a dead faint at my wife’s feet. 
When I recovered again, Kate was white 
enough to faint herself, and trembling so badly 
I was afraid she would fall, and I made her sit 
down by me, while Tom went to the cupboard 
and got me something to eat. 

While I was eating the little morsels he would 
allow me, Kate said ihat she feared when I left 
her in anger that I had deserted her and the 
children, and during those three days and nights 
of dreadful anxiety she had been there alone 
with the little ones, for, being as proud as Luci- 
fer, she had not wished to expose herself to 
comment by making her condition known, and 
as it turned out, I was glad she had not, and 
gave her a kiss with my heart in it. 

Tom said he had come along about twelve 
o’clock, and noticing the key in the door, berated 
me for a careless fellow, and went up and fas- 
tened the trap-door, locking every door as he 
descended. The finger of Heaven clearly guided 
me when I stopped the big wheel, as that was 
what caused my release, for on coming back 
from breakfast, Tom noticed the clock was not 
going, and climbed up into the tower to find out 
the reason, when he found me. 

Long ago Kate has forgiven me the pain and 
anxiety I caused her, but I never can forgive 
myself as I notice the white hairs that were not 
in her head before I left her in anger. 

I have never drank a drop of liquor sinoe. 
Those long hours of painful thought in that old 
tower revealed to me more clearly than I had 
ever imagined before the ruinous course I was 
pursuing, and the legacy of shame and disgrace 
I was likely to leave my three beautiful chil- 
dren if I continued in it. 


A lOQUETTE OUTWITTED. 

“ Allow me to fasten your bracelet, Miss 
Genore,” and a dark-moustached, fine-looking 
man bent low over a white, tapering wrist, while 
little jeweled fingers scintillated and sparkled 
in the dazzling gaslight. “Could I but make 
you understand,” ho continued, in low, earnest 
tones, 44 how wretched and miserable my life 
really is, bereft of love and Marie, you would, 
at loast, grant me a kind word occasionally. I 
see you wear my diamond yet. Tell me, for 
conscience sake, whether you do it out of a lin- 
gering regard for your old love, or is it cupidity 
only?” and the largo magnetic eyes looked 
honestly into those of his beautiful companion, 
who, with a seemingly total disregard of his 
earnestness, hummed softly a little bravura, and 
then replied in a distant, half-abstracted man- 
ner, which was peculiarly annoying to the sen- 
sitive man : 

“ How often must I tell you, Herbert, that I 
love you as much as I ever did ? You know 
how we are situated, and you are perfectly well 
aware that so long as you cannot support me 
in the style to which I have always been accus- 
tomed, no engagement must bo allowed to 
exist. Love is all very well in its place, but 
really it shows very bad taste to lug it in at 
such unseasonable and inappropriate occasions. 
Good evening, Captain Thorne! isn't this a 
splendid gathering ? I was Just remarking to 
our friend, Mr. Maltravers, that I had not for a 
long time attended a party so exquisitely gotten 
up,” and the haughty beauty used her fan 
daintily, turning her fair hand a little more into 
the light, while lightning-like coruscations from 
diamond and pearl dazzled the eyes of her ad- 
mirers. Immaculate and bewildering laces, to- 
gether with the rustle of silk, and perfume deli- 
cate as from Araby the blest, completed a tout 
ensemble as perfect in its fashionable and artis- 
tic make-up as it was gracefully becoming to 
its owner. 

The captain offered his arm for a promenade, 
and with a pleasant bow to Herbert, Marie sail- 
ed away as if perfectly unconscious of the misery 
she had Just inflicted. 

Herbert Maltravers had been for the past two' 
years an accepted lover of Marie Genore’s, but 
for some strange and Incomprehensible reason, 
she had, without the least apology or excuse, 
suddenly dismissed him, and when pressed by 
the ardent lover for a satisfactory solution of 
the mystery, replied that her love remained un- 
diminlshed, but her family all thought the en- 
gagement improper, as Mr. Maltravers’s pecu- 


niary position would not allow him to support 
her in the style and luxury to which she had 
been accustomed. No argument or entreaty 
could make her any more explicit, so with a 
love quite as intense as in the first and balmiest 
days of courtship, Herbert followed her to ball, 
party, and opera, and used every means to win 
her back. 

He would not be convinced that Marie Genore 
was as hollow and heartless as the vainest but- 
terfly of fashion could possibly be, and yet he 
knew that had she loved him as he had for- 
merly every reason to believe, that no advice or 
influence could have ohanged her. 

“ Why does she still wear the symbol of our 
betrothal if our engagement is entirely broken 
off?” he asked himself for the thousandth 
time. 

Herbert knew that Marie’s father, with all 
his wealth, was very close and penurious, espe- 
cially on the subject of ornaments, and he 
know, too, that Marie’s most valuable Jewels 
were all presents. Common sense whispered 
that it was the beauty and costliness of the 
diamond which made it valuable in her eyes, 
and this, in a fit of wretchedness and almost in- 
sanity, he had this evening, for the first time, 
accused her of. 

“ I must have one moment with Marie, and 
beg pardon for my insulting language. How 
could I have been so unmanly ?” 

Marie, cloaked and hooded, her bright, beau- 
tiful eyes having lost none of their sparkle from 
the night’s dissipation, stood in the hall dispens- 
ing kind geod-nighto to friends and acquaint- 
ances. 

« Let me escort you to the carriage, Just this 
time, Marie,” pleaded the ardent lover; and 
laughing and chatting gayly, she accepted his 
arm in a matter-of-fact manner, and walked 
slowly out. 

“ What is it now, Herbert ?” and the beauty’s 
tones betrayed both 111-nature and Impatience. 

“I hope you will forgive me, Marie,” said 
Herbert Maltravers, “for the ungentlomanly 
language I used this evening. I cannot bear to 
think I have offended you.” 

“ Your manner, Mr. Maltravers, is the princi- 
pal thing I have to find fault with, and quite as 
much on your acoount as my own. It is not 
pleasant to have the epithets 4 soft ’ and ‘ silly ’ 
applied to a gentleman who for so long a time 
has been a declared suitor for my hand. But I 
have, I declare, quite forgotten that you said 
anything this evening which you need ask par- 
don for. What was it, Herbert?” and the 
young lady met his earnest gase fearlessly, and 
with a look of irresistible inquiry. 

How the poor fellow longed to enter the car- 
riage, as he had done a thousand times, and 
draw that queenly head, wound round with the 
daintiest “ unmussable ” wool, on to his breast. 
But times had ohanged, and this was no longer 
his privilege. 

“ It Was about the ring, Marie ; say that you 
forgive me.” 

^■Oh, yes, I remember now, Herbert; but 
what a strange girl I am ! I believe I never 
should grieve or become much offended at any- 
thing you might say,” and something of the old 
tenderness seemed to return to tone and man- 
ner ; for Herbert pressed the little hand closer, 
and the grasp was warmly returned, causing the 
heart of the young gentleman, which had been 
for weeks on the rack, to palpitate still faster, 
while a strange feeling of Joy almost deprived 
him of the power of speech. 

44 Herbert, if you desire this ring, it is yours ; 
but I did hate to part with it so.” 

“ For what reason, Marie ? Was it for the 
blessed old associations connected with it? Let 
me see; you used to say that in the depths of 
that stone you could always see your Herbert’s 
face. Is it so now V* 

“Oh, Herbert! when will you have learned 
to be less demonstrative? Why will you not 
remember that wo are uo longer lovers, and 
that any recurrence to former love chapters is 
simply presumption ? Mr. Maltravers, I would 
like to be your friend, If you will allow me, that 
is all. Do you understand 7” 

“ I think I do, Miss Genore,” coldly responded 
the gentleman, with his hand upon the carriage 
door, and one would hardly have imagined it 
possible that a tone could have changed so per- 
ceptibly. “ You have succeeded in this conver- 
sation to make me understand the true state of 
the case. Love is all on one side. I should 
have known that long before this, had not my 
Infatuation so completely blinded me. The 
symbol of our engagement you wear now trans- 
fixed to auother finger, not for any lingering 
fondness you may have for tho giver, but for 
the intrinsic value of the article. Every scale 
la removed from my eyes. I do not want the 
ring at present; you may wear it until I have 
crushed out every particle of fondness for Marie 
Genore, and have found in some truer woman 
the balm for my sufferings ; then, and only then, 
shall I send for my ring.” 

“ But, Herbert ■” 

“No 4 buts ’ about it,” he replied. “Like the 
poor moth, I have buzzed about your brilliant 
light and soorched ray wings in the blaze by 
making myself a laughing-stock for society ; 
and have almost dentroyed my soul in the fool- 
ish desire to reinstate myself In the position I 
formerly ocoupied. Good-night and good-by, 
Marie Genore.” 

“ Who would have thought It P’ mused Marie, 
as she leaned back in her father’s aristocratic 
carriage. “ But I shall bring him to terms 
again. It is so strange that Major Hunter don’t 
propose ; I have taken particular pains to have 
him informed of the dissolution of my marriage 
contract, and yet he doesu’t come to the point. 
Quite attentive to-night, and almost lover-like; 


but not a word of the future. His establish- 
ment is princely, but if I can’t be mistress of 
that, why, then, I should prefer Herbert— 4 very 
ambitious young man,’ as father said this morn- 
ing, 4 if you haven’t destroyed it, Marie, with 
your coldness.’ Oh, pshaw ! men are not so 
easily killed. Let me see — Lam now nineteen 
and according to their own statements, I have 
consigned a good dozen of lives to wretchedness 
and half of them are now happily married and 
the remainder engaged. I am sorry, though 
that I have offended Herbert. He may not be 
so easy to rewin,” and the heartless beauty 
continued to discuss the situation uutil sleeD 
closed her eyes. * 

“Ah! Marie,” said the young lady’s father, 
one evening at dlnuer, some months after the 
above incidents, “your discarded lover has had 
a very neat little present made him. You have 
heard him speak of that eccentric uncle of his 
in Boston ; well, the old fellow has come down 
handsomely — a cool five hundred thousand 
that’s all, Marie. Better ooax him back, if you 
can.” 

“I’ll try It,” laughed Marie, hysterically. 
But are you sure Of this, father ?” 

4 Perfectly so. He has been receiving con- 
gratulations for the last two days. Hartman 
says he don’t appear very much elated. Thought 
I knew the reason. Money without Marie 
doesn’t appear like much to a love-sick man ” 
and Mr. Genore shook his fat sides, and chuck- 
led with satisfaction at the idea of his dauir li- 
ter's brilliant future. 

The next morning, Mr. Maltravers received a 
daintily- perfumed note, running thus : 

“ Dbak Herbert, — Father has just Informed 
me of your good fortune. Do come and receive 
the congratulations of your 

“ Marie.” 

But Herbert was not in a hurry. 

Once more a crowded drawing-room, witli its 
elegantly-dressed ladies and gentlemen, music, 
flowers, and the gorgeously-decked danelng- 
hall, while ravishing waltzes and fascinating 
redowas chased each other in quick succession. 

“ Who is that beautiful, fhiry-Uke little crea- 
ture with Mr. Maltravers, Miss Genore?” in- 
quired a gentleman with whom Marie was pro- 
menading. 

She turned a little to see Herbert, his face lit 
up with a smile of genuine enjoyment and ap- 
preciation, conversing in low, earnest tones with 
his companion, as sweet and beautiful as Marie’s 
partner had described her. 

A pleasant bow, with a cool “Good-evening, 
Miss Genore,” was all the recognition Marie re- 
ceived. 

“ Will you allow me the pleasure of a pro- 
menade, Miss Genore?” politely inquired Her- 
bert 

With a little flush of gratified pride, Marie ac- 
cepted his arm, and once more the sweet little 
hand came in loviug contact with his coat- 
sleeve, while on tho taper finger his diamond 
scintillated and sparkled. 

“ I received a note from you, Marie, a few 
days since,” said Herbert very softly. 

“But why did you not comply with its re- 
quest, Herbert?” 

“ Did you have anything particular to say to 
me ? Or was it simply, as your note stated, an 
invitation for a congratulatory visit ?” 

44 Oh, Herbert when will you ever do your 
poor Marie justice ?” 

44 1 think I have always done you more than- 
justice, Marie; but I see you still wear our en- 
gagement ring. Can you see your own Her- 
bert’s face in its dazzling depths as you used, 
Marie ?” 

And a sarcastic smile elevated the dark mous- 
tache, and a look of contempt danced out of his 
fine eyes as he contemplated the deoeitful figure 
at his side. 

“ Yes, Herbert, dearest ; you almost broke 
your poor Marie’s heart with your dreadful ac- 
cusations. 

44 Then you love me still, Marie ?” 

“ Yes, Herbert, and I have always loved you,” 
replied the coquette, in the softest tones. 

“Took a strange way to show it, then.” 

Marie looked timidly into his face, but nothing 
there betrayed him, and the beauty kept on, 
while sighs and tears to all appearance choked 
her utterance. 

44 But, Herbert, you do not reply to me at 
all. Have you no kind word for your own 
Marie ?” 

44 Come Into the conservatory, Miss Genore. I 
have something to show you.” 

And Herbert, with Marie clinging lovingly to 
his arm, walked into the apartment, where 
roses, heliothrope and geranium, mingled with 
the perfume of costly exotics, made the air 
heavy with their fragrance. 

The same elegant little woman, Herbert’s 
companion, whom Marie had minutely criti- 
cised, stood in one corner of the room, the prin- 
cipal attraction of an admiring group. 

44 Lucy, will you excuse yourself for a mo- 
ment ? I have a friend to whom I wish to in- 
troduce you,” asked Herbert of the lady In ques- 
tion, while a smile of admiration and gratified 
pride lit up his handsome faoe. Marie still 
olasped his arm lovingly. 

“Lucy, you have often heard me speak of 
Miss Genore. This is the lady,” continued he, 
quietly withdrawing his arm. 44 And this little 
woman,” effect ionately drawing her to his side, 
44 is my wife, Mrs. Maltravers. Under the pecu- 
liar circumstances, I think it Is no more than 
Justice to claim the symbol of our engage- 
ment.” 

Marie slowly, and like one in a dream, with- 
drew the heavy ring, while Lucy, with an ex- 
pression of pity on her sweet face, quietly re« 
t sinned her place among her friends.. 
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LONDON MEMORIES. 


distinction between the genders. Woman, it is 
alleged, is a bargaining animal, while man is 
not. We are inclined to think that this posi- 
tion Is well taken. It has been viciously said 
the incomparable sex is addicted to scandal, to 
the disclosure of secrets, to groundless jealousy, 
and to extravagance in dress, all of which 
charges we, on behalf of the better portion of 
the genus, pronounce libellous ; but that woman 
likes to drive a bargain it were useless to deny. 

Married reader of the imperative sex, if you 
want to be clothed, lodged, and fed on the 
cheapest possible terms, let your wife be your 
domestic factor. There is nothing of which she 
knows the value that she cannot purchase at a 
lower price than you can. Yqu are the « noble 
creature” of the establishment, of course ; but 
she is endowed with a peculiar faculty which 
you lack, or which, at best, you possess in only 
an inferier degree — namely, her bargaining fa- 
culty. Butchers, bakers, grocers, shoemakers, 
drapers, furniture-dealers, retail traders of every 
class, would much rather deal with you than 
your wife. They may say she “ beats them 
down;” but the truth is, that she gets their 
commodities at a fair price, while you, in your 
lordly, off-hand way, pay whatever they are 
pleased to ask, without question or remon- 
strance, and thereby superinduce that 

“ consummation of all earthly ills, 

The inflammation of the weekly bills.” 


NEWS NOTES. 

King John of Saxony is dead. 

Senor Rios Rosas, a well known Spanish 
politician, is dead. 

Tiie Spanish Republican troops claim a vie. 
tory over the Carlists. 

The Ministry have resigned and Mr. Macken- 
zie has formed a Cabinet. 

Stokes has been sentenced to four years im- 
prisonment with hard labor. 

The French National Assembly met at Ver- 
sailles on Wednesday week. 

The Empress of Austria is ill, and her condi- 
tion is such as to cause alarm. 

The recent difficulty between Turkey and 
Austria has been amicably settled. 

There is no truth in the report that Mount 
/Etna is in a violent state of eruption. 

The celebrated filibustering steamer “Vir- 
ginius” lias been captured off Jamaica. 

The public debt of the United States shows 
an increase of $303,900 for the mouth of Octo- 
ber. 

In the elections which have just taken place 
for Deputies to the Prussian Eiet, the Liberals 
gain 20 seats. 

The trial of the Tichborne claimant has been % 
adjourned until 17th November, when import- 
ant witnesses from America are expected. 

The Jesuits, driven from Rome, iutend tak- 
ing up their residence in the United States, for 
which place, several left the Eternal City yes- 
terday. 

The Spanish steamship “ Murillo,” which was 
seized at Dover, for running into and sinking 
the emigrant ship “ Northfleet,” has been con- 
demned and sold. 

The marriage of the Duke of Edinburgh to 
Princess Maria of Russia is to be solemnized 
according to the Church of England, and the 
Dean of Canterbury goes to St. Petersburg to 
perform the ceremony. 

The sessions of the Reichstrath were opened 
on the 5th by the Emperor Francis Joseph in 
person. The Emperor’s speech was pacific in 
its reference to foreign powers. It contains no 
other matter of general interest. 

At a meeting of National Laborers, held at 
Leamington it was stated the General Agent of 
New Zealand would give a free passage to all 
laborers who wanted to emigrate to that colony, 
and that there was room there for 20,000 fami- 
lies. 

President MacMahon has issued an order of 
the day to the army, in which he alludes with 
severity to the insubordination of General Bel- 
morres, and appeals to the patriotism of the 
soldiers to maintain discipline and support the 
laws. 

The Paris Gazette des Tribunaux reports that 
a secret society at Autun had formed a plot to 
seize the niece of President MacMahon, and hold 
her as a hostage. The Gazette adds that several 
arrests have been made of parties implicated in 
the conspiracy. 

In consequence of the position taken by the 
Comte de Chain bord in his recent letter, the 
French Monarchists have abandoned all hope of 
restoring the Monarchy. The Conservative De- 
puties in the Assembly will probably vote for 
an extension of MacMahon’s term of office. 

A Madrid despatch reports that the Spanish 
Government has advices from Manilla of the 
capture by a Spanish war steamer in those 
waters of two German merchantmen, having 
2,000 rifles intended to be sold to the Malay pi- 
rates. The news has created an excited feeling 
in government circles at Madrid. 

A telegram from Cartagena to the Times 
says that the Insurgents arrested a Prussian 
subject named Girard, and refused to surrender 
him on demand of the German consul, declar- 
ing that he was a spy from Madrid. A serious 
complication with the German Government 
was probable, but Girard was finally released. 

At the Bazaine trial Count Palikao, Napo- 
leon’s last Minister of War, testified in regard to 
his acts while In office. He accepted the res- 
ponsibility of the march on Sedan. He admitted 
that he received in Paris despatches from Mar- 
shal Bazaine. He did not notify Marshal Mac- 
Mahou of it as lie believed the Marshal was al- 
ready aware of its contents. 


All communications intended for this de- 
partment should be addressed to the Editoi' 
Favorite and marked “ Correspondence .’ 


Marx.— ,Your friends should be consulted In 
the matter. We do not advise on such points. 

p. j, — What you mean is enamel for the com- 
plexion, and can be purchased In the first-class 
perfumers’ shops. 

Clytie. — I t is neither proper to spring or 
slide in dancing, but rather to glide gracefully 
through the figures. 

Argus. — Consult a physician. Do not trust 
quack medicines. They rob you of your money 
and injure the stomach. 

E. N. — The Grand Trianon, where the court- 
martial on Marshal Bazaine is taking place, was 
built by Mansard, for Louis XIV. 

R. W. — Medicine must be taken to remove 
pimples ; and any druggist can supply you with 
the proper kind at a very small cast. 

J. H. — We very much fear, from the style of 
your letter and poem, that you must not hope 
for much success in the literary world. 

Dryasdust. — The city authorities are right 
and yqu are wroug. The water rates have long 
been due, and both private and public notices 
have been given. 

Martha. — Surely your own good sense ought 
to tell you that it is highly improper for a young 
lady to ask a gentleman for his photograph un- 
less they be engaged. 

Reader. — France is pretty large yet. With- 
out Alsace and Lorraine, she is short of two 
millions of inhabitants. But her present popu- 
lation is still some 37,000,000. 

Debilis. — It would be very improper and 
dangerous for a person at your age to commence 
taking opiates to induce sleep. You must adopt 
other means, such as by taking plenty of exer- 
cise. 

E. D. S. — A gentleman’s evening costume has 
not lately changed in fashion. A complete suit 
of black, white cravat, shirt studs, patent 
leather boots, And white kid gloves constitute 
the full-dress costume. 

M. H. — Wrinkles are folds of the skin caused 
by that organ being too large for the parts to be 
enclosed. Sickness, age, and the indulgence of 
violent passions, and too much warm bathing 
will produce wrinkles. 

Millie. — Follow the advice of old Shakes- 
peare : 

“ Let still the woman taken an elder 
Than herself.” 

An eminent writer says that, for^a happy mar- 
riage the woman should be from seven to ten 
years her husband’s junior. 

Calamus. — You can get a copyright for your 
work in the United States by residing there for 
a time during its publication. American au- 
thors, Oliver Wendell Holmes and Mrs. Beecher 
Stowe, for instance, by comiqg to Canada for a 
few days, secured a copyright for their books 
in England. It is a small game, but the pre- 
sent unsatisfactory state of the International 
Copyright Law forces authors to resort to such 
tricks. 

Somnolent. — Sleep obtained two hours be- 
fore midnight, when the negative forces are in 
operation, is the rest which most recuperates 
the system, giving brightness to the eye and a 
glow to the cheek. The difference, in the ap- 
pearance of a person who habitually retires at 
ten o’clock, and that of one who sits up until 
twelve, is quite remarkable. The tone of the 
system, so evident in the complexion, tiie clear- 
ness and sparkle of the eye, and the softness of 
the jines of the features, is, in a person of 
health, kept at “ concert pitch ” by taking 
regular rest two hours before twelve o’clock, and 
thereby obtaining the “ beauty Sleep ” of the 
night. There is a heaviness of the eye, n saL 
lowm-ss of .skin, and absence of that glow in the 
face which renders It fresh in expression and 
round in appearance, that readily distinguishes 
the person who keeps late hours. 

Clear GRTT.—sYour question is a timely one 
in the present crisis. Todd is very clear on the 
point. He says : “ During the interval between 
the resignation of a Ministry and the appoint- 
ment of their successors in office — an interval 
which has varied in duration, within the past 
century, from one to thirty-seven days — and 
likewise during the period which must neces- 
sarily elapse from the issue of new writs in the 
House of Commons on behalf of the incoming 
Ministers and their re-election; whatever may 
be the abstract right of Parliament to continue 
its deliberations, it is not customary for any 
important political question to be discussed in 
either House of Parliament. It Is usual to ad- 
journ, from time to time, over these periods, 
meeting only in order to dispose of business 
which is absolutely essential and beyond dis- 
pute. If the House continue sitting, as a gene- 
ral rule, no motion on which a difference of 
opinion would be likely to arise should be sub- 
mitted. 


Somebody once held that London was 
bounded on the north by Piccadilly, on the 
south by Pall Mall, on the west by St. James’s 
street, and on the east by the Haymarket. 
And the wit had a meaning in his description. 
But London is more extensive than this. Out 
of the 3,500 streets which compose the terri- 
tory known as London, a vast number, at 
least of those having a respectable age, are 
consecrated by some event which makes them 
dear to those who cherish memories of past 
generations. Exclusive of the city proper, 
there are innumerable streets and houses 
made sacred in connection with men and wo- 
men who have become illustrious. It is re- 
garded as an evidence of the refinement of 
continental nations that they honour the me- 
mory of an eminent fellow-citizen by the 
erection of a memorial on the house of his 
birth or in memory oi his death. Thus in ram- 
bling through Boulogne we read, {l lei est 
mort V Auteur de Gil Bias ;” in Geneva, u Ici 
est n6 Jean Jacques Rousseau.” Were the 
custom observed among ourselves, the num- 
ber of houses thus distinguished would be 
great indeed. One by one they disappear ; 
but enough are left to gratify the, curiosity of 
the antiquary as well as the student of hu- 
man nature. The other day we alluded to 
the demolition of Maiden-lane, Oovent Gar- 
den, as an instance of the sweeping effect of 
time upon places historically interesting, and 
every day adds to the catalogue. A glance 
at the history of London in the handbooks 
will show that were we to mark each house 
wherein eminent persons have lived, the 
number of tablets would have to be greater 
than might at first bo supposed. Fleet-street 
and Choapside would have a goodly number. 
Keats wrote Jiis sonnet on Chapman’s 
“ Homer” in the second floor of No. 71, Cheap- 
side ; Sir Thomas Moore was born in Milk- 
street, and Milton in Bread-street, Cheap- 
side. Dr. Johnson completed his dictionary 
in the garret of No. 17, Gougli-square, Fleet- 
street, and died at No. 8 Bolt-court. Gold- 
smith, who lived for some time in Wine Of- 
fice-court, died at No. 2, Brick-court, Tem- 
ple. Locke dates the dedication of his 
“ Essay on the Human Understanding” from 
Dorset-court. . If we go *west or east of 
Temple Bar, we shall find mementoes of 
departed greatness crowding before us. Peter 
the Great lived on the site of the last house 
on the west side of Buckingham-street, 
Strand ; in Hartshorne-lane, just by, Ben 
Jonson first saw the light. Further on, in 
24, Arlington street, Piccadilly, Horace Wal- 
pole was horn. Were the practice to which 
allusion has been made pursued in London, 
a slab would have to he let into the front wall 
of No. 16, Holles-street, Cavendish square, as 
the birthplace of Byron. Another would have 
to be placed on No. 43, Gerrard-street, Soho, 
to mark it as the deathplace of John Dryden. 
In No 27 of the same street, Edmund Burke 
lived for some time. Sterne died at 41, Old 
Bond-street. During the struggle for Ca- 
tholic Emancipation, £ Daniel O’Connell lived 
in 29 Bury-street; in. 27 of the same street, 
Tom Moore resided, and in 37 the poet Crabbe. 
Gibbon composed his defence of the “ Decline 
and Fall ” at No. 7, Manchester-street ; By- 
ron, who spent his short married life at 139, 
Piccadilly, wrote his " Lara ” in the room of 
the Albany 2a, facing Saville-row. Sir Isaac 
Newton^ made several interesting discoveries 
at his residence in St. Martin-street, Lei- 
cester square, where his observatory is still to 
be seen at the top of the house. This square 
is noted also for having been the residence of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, on the west side, and 
Hogarth on the east. Were we to celebrate 
foreigners as well as our own countrymen, the 
list of persons to be honoured would be inde- 
finite. To name a few, — Handel died in Brook- 
street, Hanover square, and Weber at 91, Up- 
per Portland-street ; Joseph and Lucien Bo- 
naparte lived, while in London, at 23 Park- 
crescent, Portiand-place ; Charles X. of France, 
at 72 South Audley-street ; Louis Philippe’s 
last London lodging was Cox’s Hotel, Jermyn- 
street; and the Emperor Napoleon Ill’s, No. 
3 King-street, St. James’s Philip Egalltfi 
resided at 31 south'street, Grosvenor-square ; 
Madame de Stael, at 30 Argyll-street, Regent- 
street ; Talleyrand was located for a while at 
the House of the French Embassy, then on the 
north side of Manchester-square ; M. Guizot 
lived at 21 Pelham crescent; and Don Carlos, 
grandfather to the present prince of the 
name, at 5 Wei beck-street. 


THE BARGAINING SEX. 


In the definitions that have been given of 
man, both sexes have generally been compre- 
hended. Thus, when we say that man is a 
laughing animal, or a cooking animal, we in- 
clude woman In the category. But It has re- 
cently been insisted that In defining the species, 
we ought to make at least one special moral 
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A SPIRITUAL SONG. 

FROM THE GERMAN OF NOVALIS. 

Translated by George MacDonald . 

Who in his chamber sitteth lonely, 

And weepeth heavy, bitter tears ; 

To whom in doleful colors only, 

Of want and woe, the world appears; 

Who of the past, gulf-like receding, 

Would search with questing eyes the core, 

Down Into which a sweet woe, pleading, 
From all sides wiles him evermore ; — 

’Tls as a treasure past believing 
Heaped up for him all waiting stood, 

Whose hoard he seeks, with bosom heaving, 
Outstretched hands and fevered blood ; 

He sees the future, arid, meagre, 

In horrid length before him lie ; 

Alone he roams the waste, and, eager, 

Seeks his old self with restless cry : — 

Into his arms I sink, all tearful : 

I once, like thee, with woe was wan ; 

But I am well, and whole, and cheerful, 

And know the eternal rest of man. 

Thou too must find the one consoler 
Who inly loved, endured, and died — 

For those who wrought him keenest dolor, 
With thousand-fold rejoicing died. 

He died — and yet, fresh every morrow/ 

His love and him thine eyes behold : 

Reach daring arms, in joy or sorrow, 

And to thy heart him, ardent, fold. 

From him new life-blood will be driven 
Through thy dry bones that withering pine ; 

And once thy heart to him is given, 

Then in his heart for ever thine. 

What thou didst lose, he found, he holdeth ; 
With him tby love thou soon shalt see ; 

And evermore thy heart infoldeth 
What once his hand restores to thee. 


[Registered according to the Copyright Act oi 1868. J 
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BOOK III. 


CHAPTER V L — Continued. 

Lucius left him, and in the corridor found 
himself face to face with Mrs. Wincher. 

“She has been listening, I daresay,” he 
thought, having made up his mind that these 
Winchers were of the scorpion breed, and their 
long years of fidelity only a sham. After all, 
dishonesty is only a matter of opportunity, and 
the domestic traitor must bide his time to be- 
tray. 

Mrs. Wincher’s manner and bearing were 
curiously changed since Lucius had last seen 
her. She no longer flung her head aloft; she no 
longer regarded him with looks of scorn. Her 
present air was that of extreme meekness ; he 
thought he beheld traces of shame and contri- 
tion in her visage. 

“ How do you find master this morning, sir ?” 
she asked. 

“Worse,” Lucius answered shortly. 

“Dear, dear! that’s bad! And I’m sure it 
isn’t for want of care. I’m sure the beef-tea 
that I gave him used to be a jelly — that firm 
as you could cut it with a knife — though Miss 
Lucille did take the making of it out of my 
hands.” 

“ Miss Sivewright is naturally anxious about 
her grandfather,” answered Lucius coldly, “ and 
I am very anxious too.” 

He was about to pass Mrs. Wincher, without 
further parley, when she stopped him. 

“O, if you please, Dr. Davory,” she said 
meekly, “ would you be kind enough to let my 
good gentleman have a few words with you ? 
The fact is, he’s got somethink on his mind, and 
he’d feel more comfortable if he ast your advice. 
I didn’t know nothink about it till five minutes 
ago, though I could see at breakfast-time as he 
was low-spirited and had no happetite for his 
resher; but I thought that was along of master 
being so bad. Howsumdever, five minutes ago 
he ups and tells me all about it, and says he, ‘ If 
I tell Dr. Davory, I shall feel more comfortable 
like,’ he says. So I says I’d ast you to have a 
few words with him.” 

“Where is he ?” asked Lucius, his suspicions 
increased by this singular application. 

“ In the room where the bricklebrack is kep’,” 
answered Mrs. Wincher. “ He’s been dustin’ as 
usual, and he said he’d take the liberty to wait 
there for you.” 

“ Very well ; I’ll go and hear what he has to 
say.” 


Lucius went down-stairs to the large room 
with its multifarious contents — the room which 
held the chief part of Mr. Sivewright’s collec- 
tion. 

Here he found Mr. Wincher, moving about 
feebly with a dusting brush in his hand. 

“Well, Mr. Wincher, what’s the matter with 
you this morning 7” asked Lucius. “ Do you 
want to consult me professionally ?” 

“ No, sir. It isn’t anything that way,” an- 
swered the old man, who was somewhat his 
wife’s superior in education, but infinitely less 
able to hold his own conversationally, such in- 
tellectual powers as he may have originally 
possessed having run to seed during his long 
dull life, and the only remaining brightness 
being that feeble glimmer which still illumined 
the regions of art. He would swear to an old 
master’s handling — could tell a Memling from 
a Van Eyck — or an Ostade from a Jan Steen — 
knew every mark to* be found on old china or 
delf, from the earliest specimens of Rouen ware 
to the latest marvels of Sevres, from the clum- 
siest example of Battersea to the richest purple 
and gilding of Worcester. But beyond the 


ble yourself to be tragical, Mr. Wincher, but say 
what you have to say, and be quick about it. 
I tell you again that I am in no manner sur- 
prised to hear this house has been robbed. It 
was no doubt robbed last night, and perhaps 
many nights before. But I tell you frankly, 
that I intend to take measures to prevent this 
house being robbed again, even if those mea- 
sures should include putting you and your good 
lady upon the outside of it.” 

“ Lord have mercy upon us !” cried Mr. Win- 
cher, wringing his hands. “You are a great 
deal too hard upon me, sir. You’ll be sorry 
for it when you find out how unjust you’ve 
been.” 

“ I promise to be sorry,” answered Lucius, 
“when I do make that discovery. Now, Mr. 
Wincher, be explicit, if you please.” 

But Mr. Wincher declared that he was all of a 
tremble, and had to sit down upon* an ancient 
choir-stall, and wipe the perspiration from his 
forehead before he was able to proceed. 

Lucius waited patiently for the old man to 
recover his self-possession, but in no manner 
relaxed the severity of his countenance. In 


to do more in old silver,” he has said many a 
time. « There’s nothing like it. Collectors are 
waking up to the value of it, and before many 
years are over old silver will be almost as pre- 
cious as diamonds.” He picked up a good 
many nice little bits first and last through rum- 
maging about among old chaps that dealt in 
second-hand stuff of that sort, and didn’t trou- 
ble to ask any awkward questions of the peo** 
pie that brought ’em the goods ; picked up 
things that would have gone into the melting- 
pot very likely, if his eye hadn’t been quick 
enough to see their value. One day he’d bring 
home a set of spindle-legged salt-cellars ; ano^ 
ther time a battered old rose-water dish. Once 
he bought a “monstrance,” which had been 
used upon some cathedral altar, once upon a 
time — solid gold set with rubies and emerals, 
“The fool that had bought took it for ormolu, H 
he said. 

“ And these are the things that are gone, 1 
suppose,” said Lucius, somewhat puzzled by 
the old man’s loquacity. Why should Wincher 
inform him of the existence of these things if 
he were an accomplice of the thief 7 Yet this 
seeming candor was doubtless a part of the 
traitor’s scheme. 

“ Every one of ’em sir. There’s been a clean 
sweep made of ’em. But how any thief could 
find out where they were kept is more than I 
can fathom. It’s too much for my poor old 
brains.” 

“The thief was well informed, depend upon 
it, Mr. Wincher,” answered Lucius, with inten- 
tion. “And pray, whereabouts did you keep 
this old silver ?” 

“ Would you like to see, sir 7” 

“ I should.” 

“ I’ll show you the place then.” 

Mr. Wincher led the way to the extreme end 
of the repository, where behind a tall screen 
of old oak panelling there was a roassivo muni- 
ment chest, furnished with a lock which seem- 
ed calculated to defy the whole race of burglars 
and pick-locks. 

Mr. Wincher took a key from his pocket — a 
small key, for the lock was of modern mak — e 
unlocked and opened the chest. There was no- 
thing in it except an old damask curtain. 

“ The silver was rolled up in that curtain,” 
said Mr. Wincher, taking up the curtain and 
shaking it vigorously, as if with some faint 
hope that the Queen Anne teapots would fall 
out of its folds, like the rabbits or live pigeons 
in a conjuror’s trick. “ The iron safe was a 
landlord’s fixture in Bond street, and we were 
obliged to leave it hehind us, so this chest was 
the safest place I could find to put the silver in ; 
in fact, master told me to put it there.” 

“I see,” thought Lucius; the old scoundrel is 
telling me this story in advance of the time 
when his master will inevitably ask for the 
silver. This seeming candor is the depth of 
hypocrisy.” 

Mr. Wincher stood staring at the empty chest 
in apathetic hopelessness, feebly rubbing his 
chin, whereon some grizzled tufts lingered. 

“ Do you mean to tell me,” said Lucius, “ that . 
this chest was locked, and that you had the key 
of it in your pocket, at the time of the rob- 
bery 7” 

“Yes, sir. The chest has never been left un- 
locked for five minutes since that silver has 
been in my care, and I have never slept with- 
out this key being under my pillow.” 

“And you would have me believe that a 
stranger could hit upon the precise spot where 
the silver was kept, amidst this inextricable 
tangle of property, open the box without doing 
any damage to the lock, and walk ofl'with his 
booty without your knowing anything of his 
entrance or exit 7” 

“ It seems strange, doesn’t it, Mr. Davoren 7” 
“It seems more than strange, Mr. Wincher. 
It seems — and it is— incredible.” 

“And yet, sir, the thing has been done. The 
question is, was it done by a stranger ?” 

“Yes, Mr. Wincher, that is the question ; and 
it is a question which, to my mind, suggests 
only one answer.” 

“You mean that I am telling you lies, sir? 
that it was my hand which stole those things?” 
cried the old man. 

?-“To be plain with you, Mr. Wincher, that is 
precisely my idea.” 

“You are doiug me a great wrong, sir. I 
have served my master faithfully for so many 
years that I ought to be above suspicion. I 
have not ranch longer to remain in this world, 
and I would rather die of want to-morrow than 
lengthen my days by a dishonest action. How- 
ever, if you choose to suspect me, there is an 
end of the matter, and it is useless for me to 
say any more.” 

There was a quiet dignity about the old man’s 
air as he said this that impressed Lucius. Was 
it not Just possible that he had done wrong in 
jumping at conclusions about these Winchers? 
The police, who are apt to jump at conclusions* 
are just as apt to be wrong. But if these people 
were not guilty, who else could have opened the 
door to that midnight intruder 7 There was no 
one else. 

“ Come, Mr. Wincher,” he said, “ I have good 
reason for my suspicion. I saw a man admitted 
into this house, by one of the back doors, be- 
tween one and two o’clock this morning. You, 
or your wife, must have opened the door to that 
man.” 

“ As there is a heaven above as, sir, I never 
stirred from my bed after half-past eleven 
o’clock last night.” 

“Your wife must have admitted him, then.” 
“Impossible, sir!” 

“I tell you I saw the man creep from the 
barges to the garden ; I saw the door opened,” 
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realms of art the flame of Mr. Winchor’s intel- 
lect was dim as a farthing rushlight. 

“I’Ve had a shock this morning, sir,” he 
said. 

“Borne kind of a fit, do yon mean?” asked 
Lucius. « You said you didn’t want to consult 
me professionally.” 

“ No more I do, sir. The shock I’m talking 
about wasn’t bodily, but mental. I’ve made a 
dreadful discovery, Mr. Davoreu. This house 
has been robbed.” 

“I’m not surprised to hear it,” said Lucius 
sternly. 

He thought he saw which way matters were 
drifting. This old man was cunning enough to 
be the first to give the alarm. Lucius’s incau- 
tious remarks to Mrs. Wincher had putherbus- 
band upon his guard, and lie was now going to 
play the comedy of innocence. 

“ Not surprised to hear it, sir!” he echoed, 
staring aghast at Lucius. 

“ No, Mr. Wincher. And I am sure that no 
one knows more about it than you do.” 

“Good heavenfc, sir ! what do you mean 7” 

“ Let me hear your story, sir,” answered Lu- 
cias, “and then I’ll tell you what I mean.” 

“But for heaven’s sake, Mr. Davoren, tell me 
you don’t suspect me of any hand in the rob- 
bery !” cried the old man piteously — “ I, that 
have lived three-and-twenty years with Mr. 
Sivewright, aud had the care of everything that 
belonged to him during all that tirhe !” 

“ A man may wait twoht.v years for a good 
opportunity,” said Lucius coolly. “ Don’t trou- 


all this agitation, in this pretended desire to 
confide in him, he saw only a clever piece of 
acting. 

“ Well, Mr. Wincher,” he said, as the old 
servant mopped his forehead with a blue cotton 
handkerchief, “ how about this robbery 7” 

“ I’m coming to it, sir. But you’ve given me 
such a turn with what you said just now. Got! 
knows how cruel, and how uncalled-for those 
words of yours were.” 

“ Pray proceed, Mr. Wincher.” 

“ Well, sir, you must know there’s a deal of 
property about this place, perhaps a good deal 
more than you’ve ever seen, though our old 
master seemed to take to you from the first, 
aud has been more confidential with you than 
he ever was with any one else. Now there’s a 
good deal of the property that isn’t portable, 
and there’s some that is — china, for instance; 
little bits of teacups and saucers that are worth 
more than you’d be willing to believe; and sil- 
ver ” 

“Silver!” exclaimed Lucius, astonished. 
“Yes, sir. You didn’t know of that, perhaps. 
Among *be things master collected after he 
retired lrom business — and he was always col- 
lecting something, as long as he could get about 
among the brokers, and in All the courts and 
alleys in London — there was a good bit of old 
silver. Five Queen Aune teapots; three Oliver 
Cromwell tankards, not very much toJook at 
unless you were up to that sort of thing, but 
worth their weight In gold, Mr. Sivewright 
dues to say to me. “ I wish I was rich enough 
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said Lucius, and then went on to describe that 
midnight watch of his minutely. 

The old man stared at him in sheer bewilder- 
ment. 

“ A stranger admitted 1” he repeated. “ But 
by whom ? by whom ?” 

“ Had I not seen the light as the door opened, 

I might have thought that the man opened the 
door for himself,” said Lucius. 

<«That would have been equally impossible. 

I looked to all the fastenings myself the last 
thing. The doors were locked and barred, and 
those old-fashioned iron bars are no trifling de- 
fence.” 

Lucius, too, was bewildered. Gould Mr. Sive- 
wright himself have disposed of this property ? 
In so eccentric a man nothing need be surpris- 
ing. Could he have crept down-stairs in the 
dead of the night to admit some dealer, disposed 
of his property, dismissed the man, and crept 
stealthily back to his bed ! No, that was too 
wild a fancy. Despite of his eccentricities, Mr. 
8ive wright had plenty of common sense, rfnd 
such a proceeding as that would have been the 
act of a madman. 

“ Supposing any stranger to have obtained ad- 
mittance to the house,” said Lucius, after an in- 
terval of perplexed thought, “ how could he have 
opened that chest without your key ?” 

“ A stranger could not possibly have done it,” 
said Wincher, with a stress upon the word 
“ stranger.” 

“ Who else, then 7” 

« There is one that could have opened that 
chest easy enough, or any other lock in the place, 
supposing him to be alive ; but I make no doubt 
he’s dead and gone over so long ago.” 

“ Whom do you mean 7” 

“ Mr. Ferdinand, my master’s son.” 

Lucius gave a slight start at the sound of that 
unwelcome name, of all sounds the most hate- 
ful to his ear. 

“ Then he — Ferdinand Sivewrlght — had a du- 
plicate key, I suppose V* 

“ Yes, of most things about the place in Bond- 
street, except the iron safe : he never could get 
at that till he drugged his father, and stole the 
key out of his pocket while he was asleep. But 
other things, that were pretty easy to get at, he 
did get at, and robbed his father up hill and 
down dale, as the saying is. O, he was a tho- 
rough-pace scoundrel, though I’m sorry to say 
it, as he was our young missy’s father.” 

“ He had a duplicate key to that chest, you 
say ?” 

“ Yes. He was that artful there was no be- 
ing up to him. We used to keep old china in 
that chest — Battersea and Chelsea and Worces- 
ter and Derby — valuable little bits of the Eng- 
lish school, which fetch higher prices than any- 
thing foreign nowadays. All of a sudden, soon 
after he came to be partner with his father — for 
the old man doated upon him, and would have 
made any sacrifice to please him — I found out 
that the specimens in the muniment chest were 
dwindling somehow. One day I missed a cup 
and saucer, and another day a soup-basin and 
cover, and so on. At first I thought I must be 
mistaken — my own catalogue was wrong, per- 
haps — but by and by I saw the things visibly 
melting, as you may say, and I told my master, 
He told Mr. Ferdinand about it ; but bless your 
heart, Mr. Ferdinand brings out the day-book 
with the sale of those very goods entered as 
neatly as possible, some under one date, and 
some under another. ‘ I never remember tak- 
ing the money for those things, Ferdinand,’ said 
my master ; but Mr. Ferdinand stood him out 
that he’d had the money all correct, and master 
believed him, or pretended to believe him, I 
hardly know which. And so things went on. 
Sometimes it was in small things, sometimes 
in large ; but in every way that a son oould 
plunder his father, Ferdinand Sivewrlght plun- 
dered my master. It was quite by accident I 
found out about his having the duplicate key ; 
he came to the desk where I was writing one 
day and asked me to give him ohange for a sov- 
ereign, and in taking the money out of his waist- 
coat-pocket in his quick impatient way he tum- 
bles out a lot of other things — a pencil-case, a 
penknife, and a key. I knew that key at a 
glance ; it’s a peculiar-looking one, as you see. 

• That’s a curious little key, Mr. Ferdinand,’ said 
I, picking it up and looking afrit before he coui^V 
stop me. ‘Yes,’ he said, taking it out of my 
hand beford I’d had time to examine it very 
closely, and putting it back in his pocket, « it’s 
a key that belonged to my poor mother’s Jewel- 
case. No use to me ; but I keep it for her sake.’ 
Well, sir, 1 told Mr. Sivewrlght about that key, 
but he only sighed in that weary way whioh 
was common enough with him in those days. 
He didn’t seem surprised, and indeed I think 
he’d come to know his son’s ways pretty well 
by this time. ‘ Say nothing about it, Wincher,’ 
he said to me, « you may be mistaken after all. 
In any case you needn’t keep anything valuable 
in the chest in future. If my only son is a thief, 
we won’t put temptation in his way.’ ” 

“ Hard upon the father,” said Lucius. “ But 
this throws no light upon the disappearance of 
those things. What do you consider their 
value 7” 

“ As old silver the plate may be worth about 
forty pounds, as specimens of art at least three 
hundoid. The monstranoe is worth much 
more.” 

*« Humph, and I suppose a thief would be 
likely to sell them immediately as old silver.” 

“ Yes ; unless he were a very artful dodger, 
and knew where to find a good market for them, 
he’d be likely to sell them off the reel, to be 
melted down.” 

“ When did you last see the things safe in that 
chest 7” asked Lucius. 


you see, sir, except grub about amongst the col- 
lection ; and I’m in the habit of looking over 
the things pretty often, and comparing them 
with my catalogue, to see that all's right.” 

“ And you never missed anything before ?” 

“ Never so much as a cracked teacup among 
what I call the rubbishing lots. Heaven only 
knows how that chest could have been emptied. 
Even if Ferdinand Sivewrlght were in the land 
of the living, which is hardly likely — for if he’d 
been alive he’d have come and tried to get 
money out of his poor old father before this — 
he couldn’t get into this house unless some one 
let him In.” 

“ No, not unless some one let him in,” repeat- 
ed Lucius thoughtfully. He had begun to think 
old Wincher was perhaps, after all, an honest 
man. But to believe this was to make the 
mystery darker than the darkest night. His 
ideas were all at sea, drifting which way he 
knew not. 

“ Ferdinand Sivewrlght is dead,” he said 
presently. “ He will never trouble his father 
again.” 

“ How do you know that, sir ?” asked Wincher 
eagerly. 

“ Never mind how. Ido know it, and that is 
enough. Now, Wincher, there’s no use in talk- 
ing of this business any more, except in a prac- 
tical manner. If you’re as Innocent of any hand 
in the robbery as you pretend to be, you won’t 
shrink from inquiry.” 

“I do not shrink flrom inquiry, sir. If I did 
I shouldn’t have told you of the robbery.” 

“ That might be a profound artifice, since the 
disappearance of these things must have been 
found out sooner or later.” 

“ If I had been the thief I should have tried 
to stave off the discovery as long as I oould,” 
answered Mr. Wincher. ‘* However, I don’t want 
to argue ; the truth is the truth, that is enough 
for me.” 

“ Very well, Mr. Winoher. What we have to 
do is to try and recover these missing articles. 
tJnless the silver is melted down it ought to be 
easily traced. And the monstrance would be 
still more easily traced, I should think.” 

‘‘That would depend upon circumstances, sir. 
Depend upon it, if the things were taken by a 
thief who knows their value, and knows the best 
market for them, he’ll send them abroad.” 

“ They may be traced even abroad. What we 
have to do is to put the case at once into the 
best hands. I shall go straight from here to a 
detective officer, whom I’ve had some dealings 
with already, and get his advice. Now, is there 
much more property amongst the collection 
valuable enough to tempt a thief, and suffi- 
ciently portable fbr him to carry away.” 

11 There is a great deal of china, small pieces, 
quite as valuable as the silver — not, perhaps, 
quite so easy to carry, but very nearly so.” 

“ Then we must have the inside of this house 
guarded to-night.” 

“I can sit up here all night and keep watch.” 
41 You would be no match for the thief, even 
if he came alone, whioh we are not oertaln he 
would. No, my dear Mr. Wincher, I will en- 
gage a properly-qualified watchman, but re- 
member, on your life, not one word of this to 
Miss Sivewrlght — or to your wife, who might be 
tempted to tell her young mistress.” 

“Very well, sir. I know how to hold my 
tongue. I’d be the last to go and frighten Mis- 
sy. But how about my old master ? Is he to 
know ?” 

“ Not on any account. In his present weak 
state any violent agitation might be fatal, and 
we toiow that collecting these things has been 
the ruling passion of his life. To tell him that 
he is being robbed of these things might be to 
give him his death-blow.” 

“ Very well, sir. I’ll obey orders.” 

“Good; and if I have wronged you, Mr. 
Winoher, by a groundless suspicion, you must 
pardon me. You will allow that appearances 
are somewhat against you.” 

“They are, sir, they are 1” answered the old 
man despondently. 

“ However, time will show. I will send my 
watchman in at dusk. You oould let him in at 
the back door, couldn’t you, without Miss Sive- 
wrlght knowing anything about it ?” 

“ I oould, sir. There’s a little door opening 
into the brewhouse, which opens out of the boot- 
house, as you may know,” 

“ No, Indeed ! I know there are a lot of out- 
buildings, room enough to lodge a regiment ; 
but I have never taken any particular notloe of 
them,” 

“ It’s a curious old place, Mr. Davoren, and 
goodness knows what it oould have been used 
for in days gone by, unless it was for hiding 
folks away for no grod. Perhaps you’d like to 
see the door I mean.” 

“I should,” replied Lucius, “ in order that I 
may explain its situation to the policeman.” 

“ Come along with me then, sir, and I’ll show 
It you.” 


CHAPTER VII. 

THE HIDDEN STAIRCASE. 

Lucius had a keen desire to explore thoee 
back premises, with a vague notion that his ex- 
amination of them might throw some light 
upon the mystery which now filled his mind. 

If these Winchers were Indeed innocent, which 
the old man’s manner and conduct inclined him 
to believe they must be, who was the guilty 
one 7 In that house — with the exception of its 
master, who in his feebleness counted for nothing 
— there were but three persons, Mr. and Mrs. 
Wincher and Luoille. One of those three must 


have of>ened the door last night ; one of those 
“ About ten days ago. I haven’t much to do ( three must have placed that candle in the up. 


pef window — the candle whioh was evidently 
meant for a signal. 

Lucille! Was reason deserting him 7 Was 
this perplexity of mind verging upon madness, 
when her name would suggest itself In connec- 
tion with that secret admittance of the stranger, 
and that theft which was no doubt its direct 
consequence ? Lucille, that gentle and innocent 
girl ! What had she to do with the solution of 
this dark enigma 7 

The mere thought of her in connection with 
this nefarious business tortured, nay almost mad- 
dened him. Yet the idea, once having occurred 
to him, was not easily to be dismissed. 

He remembered all the stories of secret crime 
that he had heard and read of, some stories in- 
volving creatures as seemingly innocent and as 
fair as Luoille Sivewrlght. He recalled his own 
professional experience, whioh had shown him 
much of life’s darker side. He remembered with 
a shudder the infinite hypocrisy, the hidden 
sins, of women in all outward semblance as 
womanly as the girl he loved. 

What if Lucille Inherited the fatal taint of 
her father’s Infamy ? What if in this fair young 
girl there lurked some hidden drops of that 
poison which corrupted the parent’s soul ? Oould 
an evil tree produce good fruit 7 Could grapes 
come of thistles 7 The very Scripture was 
against his fond belief in Luoille Slvewrlght’s 
goodness. Could suoh a father give life to a 
pure and Innocent child 7 
This doubt, one having entered into his mind, 
lingered there in spite of him. His heart was 
racked by the odious thought, yet he oould not 
dismiss it. He followed Mr. Wincher to inspect 
the back part of the house in a very absent- 
minded condition ; but the practical side of his 
character soon got the upper hand as the in- 
vestigation proceeded, and he was alert to make 
any discovery that might be made from the 
position of doors and windows. 

In his evening walks with Lucille in the bar- 
ren old garden he had always come out of the 
house by a glass door opening out of a long- 
disused back parlor, in which there were only a 
few wooden cases, which might for aught Lucius 
knew be full or empty. Old Wincher now led 
him into the kitchen, a spacious ohamber, with 
a barn-like roof open to the rafter, showing the 
massive timbers with which the house was 
built. From the kitchen they descended three 
shallow steps into a vault- like scullery, out of 
which, ghastly in their dark emptiness, opened 
various cellars. Lucius peered into one of them, 
and saw that a flight of steep stairs led down 
into a black abyss. 

“Bring a light,” he said; “ the man may be 
hiding in one of these cellars. We’d better ex- 
plore them all. But first let us lock the doors, 
and cut off his ohances of esoape.” 

He suited the action to the word, and locked 
the door leading to the kitchen, and thence to 
the interior of the house. 

“ Where do you and your wife sleep 7” he ask- 
ed Mr. Winoher. 

“ In a little room off the kitchen. It was built 
for a storeroom, I believe, and there’s shelves 
all round. My gpod lady keeps our Sunday 
clothes on them, and our little bit of tea and 
sugar and suohlike, for we board ourselves.” 
“One would think you must hear any one 
passing through the kitchen at night, when the 
house is quiet,” said Lucius meditatively. 

“ I don’t ieel so sure of that, sir. We’re pretty 
hard sleepers both of us ; we’re on the trot all 
day, you see, and are very near worn out by the 
time we get to bed.” 

“ Strange,” said Lucius. “ I should have 
thought you must have heard footsteps in the 
next room to that you sleep in.” 

Mr. Winoher made no farther attempt to Justify 
his hard sleeping, but led the way to the boot- 
house, a small and darksome chamber, chiefly 
tenanted by members of the beetle tribe, who 
apparently found sufficient aliment In the loose 
plaster which fell from the mildew-stained 
walls, and thence to the brewery, which was 
almost as large as the kitchen, and boasted a 
huge oopper, and a still huger chimney-shaft 
open to the sky. There were three doors In this 
place — one narrow and low, opening to an ob- 
scure corner of the garden ; a second belonging 
to a spacious cupboard, which may have been 
used for wood in days gone by ; and the third a 
mysterious little door in an angle. 

“What does that belong to?” asked Lucius, 
pointing to this unknown door, after examining 
the one leading to the garden, which was secure- 
ly locked and barred, and, according to Mr. 
Wincher's account, was very rarely unfastened. 
“ That door yonder in the corner,” he asked 
again, as the old man hesitated. “ Where does 
that lead 7” 

“ I can’t say as I know very well,” answered 
Mr. Wincher dubiously. “ There’s a kind of a 
staircase leads up somewhere — to a loft, I sup- 
pose.” 

“Why, man alive,” cried Lucius, “do you 
mean to tell me that you have lived all these 
years in this house and that there Is a staircase 
in it which leads you don’t know where 7” 

“ You can’t hardly call it a staircase, sir,” ans- 
wered Mr. Wincher apologetically; “it’s very 
little more than a ladder.” 

“ Ladder or staircase, do you mean to say you 
don’t know where it leads ?” 

“ No, sir. I’m not particular strong in my 
legs, and there’s a great deal more room than 
we want in this house without poking into holes 
and corners; ho I never troubled about it.” 

“ Indeed, Mr. Wincher ; now lam more curious 
than you, and I propose that before examining 
the cellars we find out where this staircase leads 
to.” 

“ I’m agreeable, sir.” 

« You talk about a loft ; but the roof of this 


brewhouse shows that there can be nothing 

above it.” 

“ Very true, sir.” 

“ And the kitchen is built in the same way 7” 
“Yes, sir. But there’s the boothouse. I took 
it for granted that staircase led to a loft or a 
garret over that.” 

“ Can you see nothing from outside 7” 

“ Nothing, except the sloping roof.” 

Lucius opened the door in the angle, and 
beheld a curious cramped little staircase, which, 
as Mr. Winoher had told him, was verily little 
better than a ladder. It was by no means an 
inviting staircase, bearing upon it the dust and 
cobwebs of ages, and leading to profound dark- 
ness. To the timid mind it was eminently sug- 
gestive of vermin and noxious insects. But 
Lucius, who was determined to discover the ins 
and outs of this curious old house, ascended the 
feeble creaking steps boldly enough. 

The stairs were steep, but not many. On 
reaching the topmost, Lucius found himself, not 
in a room as he had expected, but in a passage 
so narrow that his coatsleeves brushed against 
the wall on either side. The passage was per- 
fectly dark, and had a damp mouldy odour. It 
was low, for he could touch the roughly-phaster- 
ed celling with his hand. He went on, treading 
cautiously, lest he should come to some gap in 
the rotten flooring which might precipitate him 
incontinently to the lowest depth of some dark 
cellar. The passage was long ; he stumbled 
presently against a step, mounted three or four 
stairs, and went on some few yards farther on 
the higher level, and then found himself at the 
foot of another staircase, which, unlike the one 
below, wound upwards In spiral fashion, and 
demanded extreme caution from the stranger 
who trod its precipitous steps. 

This Lucius mounted slowly, feeling his way. 
After the first step or two he saw a faint glim- 
mer of light, which seemed to creep in at some 
chink above. This got stronger as he ascended, 
and presently he perceived that it came from a 
crack in a panelled wall. Another step brought 
him to a small chamber, not much larger than 
a roomy closet. He felt the wall that faced him, 
and discovered bolts, which seemed to fasten a 
door, or it might be a sliding panel in the wall. 

Scarcely had he done this when he was start- 
led by a sound whioh was very peculiar to him 
— Mr. Slvewright’s sharp short cough. 

He drew back amazed. This secret staircase 
— or If not exactly a secret staircase, at least 
one which nobody had taken the trouble to ex- 
plore — had led him dlreotly to Mr. Sivewright’s 
room. 

He waited for a few minutes, heard the old 
man sigh as he turned wearily in his bed, heard 
the crackle of a newspaper presently as he turn- 
ed the leaf, and convinced himself of the fact. 
This closet communicated with Homer Sive- 
wright’s room. Whether its existence was 
known to Mr. Sivewrlght or not was a question 
which he must settle for himself as best he 
might. 

He went back as noiselessly as he had come, 
and found Mr. Winoher waiting in the brew- 
house, patiently seated upon a thrae-legged 
stool. 

“ Well, sir, you didn’t find much, I suppose, to 
compensate for having made such a figure of 
your coat with plaster and oobwebs — only rub- 
bish and such-like, I suppose 7” 

“My good Mr. Wincher, I found positively 
nothing,” answered Lucius. “ But I extended 
my knowledge of the geography of this queer 
old house, and in doing that recompensed my- 
self for my trouble. Yes,” he added, glancing 
disconsolately at his coat, “ the whitewash has 
not improved my appearance ; and the cost of a 
coast is still a matter of Importance to me. 
Now for the cellars, Mr. Wincher. You are sure 
all means of exit are cut off?” 

“ Quite sure, sir.” 

“Then wo may find our thief snugly stowed 
away underground perhaps, with the booty upon 
him. Come along.” 

They groped their way into the various cellars 
by the light of a eandle, and examined their 
emptiness. Two out of the four had contained 
coals, but were now disused. The small quan- 
tities of coal which Mr. Sivewrlght afforded for 
his household were accommodated In a roomy 
closet in the kitchen. The remaining two had 
contained wine, and a regiment of empty bottles 
still remained, the fragile memorials , of past 
prosperity. They found beetles and spiders in 
profusion, and orossed the pathway of a rat ; bu 
they discovered no trace of the thief. 

This exploration and the previous conversa- 
tion with Mr. Wincher occupied nearly two 
hours. Lucius left the house without again see- 
ing Lucille. He would have been unable to ac- 
count for his occupation during thoee two hours 
without giving her fresh cause for alarm. But 
before going he contrived to see Mrs. Wincher, 
and from that matron, now perfectly placable, 
he received the pleasing intelligence that Lu- 
cille was fast asleep on a sofa in the parlor. 

“ I brought her in a ramshackle old sofy 
belonging to the brickleback,” said Mrs. Win- 
cher ; “ Lewis Katorse, my good gentleman calls 
it. Amd she laid down when I persuaded her, 
and went off just like a child that’s worn out 
with being on the trot all day. But she does 
look so sad and worried-like in her sleep, poor 
dear, it goes to my heart -to see her.” 

“ Sad and worried,” thought Lucius ; and he 
had added to her worries by arousing her childish 
fears of an unknown danger. And then at the 
very time when she was broken down altogether 
by trouble and grief, had taken it into his head 
to suspect her. He hated himself for those 
shameful doubts which had tortured him a 
little while before. 

“Come what may,” he said to himself, “let 
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events take what shape they will, I will never 
again suspect her. Though I had forged the 
chain of evidence link by link, and it led 
straight to her, I would believe that facts were 
lies rather than think her guilty.” 

CHAPTER VIII. 

MB. OTBANTO PBONOUNOES AN OPINION. 

From Cedar House Lucius went straight to 
Mr. Otranto’s office. It was still early, not yet 
noon, and he would have time for his daily 
round after he had settled this business, whioh 
was uppermost in his mind. 

“Well,” he said, after a brief good-morning 
to the detective, 44 any news from Rio ?” 

44 Some, but not much,” answered Mr. Otranto, 
looking up from the desk, at which he had been 
copying some document into a note-book. “ The 
mail’s Just in. I was going to write you a letter 
in the course of to-day or to-morrow. This Mr. 
Ferdinand Sivewright seems to have been alto- 
gether a bad lot — card-sharper, swindler, any- 
thing you like. He soon made Rio too hot to 
hold him, and after managing to rub on there 
about six months, went on to Mexico. My agent 
hunted up any information about him that was 
to be got in Mexico : but It’s a long time ago, 
you see, since he was there. He seems to have 
behaved pretty much the same in Mexico as he 
did in Rio, and that’s about all my agent could 
hear. The impression was that he had left 
Mexico on the quiet — taken French leave, as 
you may say — and come back to England ; but 
he couldn’t find out the name of the vessel he 
sailed in.” 

44 You needn’t take any farther trouble about 
the matter, Mr. Otranto,” said Lucius. 44 I be- 
lieve I have found the missing links in the 
man’s history. My business to-day is of a dif- 
ferent kind.” 

He went on to explain the state of affairs at 
Cedar House. Mr. Otranto shook his head 
doubtfully. 

44 I think you ought to put this into the hands 
of the regular police,” ho said ; 44 my line is pri- 
vate inquiry. This is rather out of my way.” 

44 But it isn’t out of your old way, Mr. Otranto, 
when you belonged to the regular police. If I 
were to go to the police-station they’d send a 
loud- talking noisy man to examine the premises, 
and frighten the invalid gentleman I’ve been 
telling you about. I want the property recovered, 
if possible, and the place closely watched; but I 
want the thing done quietly, and I’d rather 
trust it In your hands than make a police-case 
of it.” 

“Very well, sir; I’ll do my best. I’ll send a 
quiet hand round to Cedar House at nine o’clock 
to-night.” 

44 Good ; but he must come in at the back. I’ll 
have some one on the watch for him at nine. 
I’d better write my directions as to the way he 
must come. The young lady’s sitting-room is 
in the front of the house ; so he mustn’t come in 
that way, for fear she should see him.” 

Lucius wrote his instructions for the detec- 
tive. He was to come from the barges to the 
garden, as the thief had como, and he would see 
a door ajar, and a light burning in one of the out- 
buildings. This was the door by whioh he was 
to enter. 

« And now, sir, for a description of the pro- 
perty,” said Mr. Otranto, 44 if you want me to 
trace it.” 

“A description?” 

“ Yes to be sure. I can do nothing without 
that.” 

“I never thought of that,” replied Lucius, 
feeling himself a poor creature when face to face 
with this practical far-seeing private detective ; 
44 you will want a description of course. I only 
know that there are Queen -Anno teapots, 
Cromwell tankards — ’ 

“ Queen Anne be hanged 1” exclaimed the de- 
tective contemptuously. 

“ Borne curious old saltcellars, and a mon- 
strance.” 

“What In the name of wonder is that?” cried 
the detective. “ I’ll tell you what it is, sir, I 
must have a detailed description before I can 
move a peg. I daresay the property is out of 
the country by this time, if it isn’t in the melt- 
ing-pot.” 

“ A thief who took the trouble to rob Mr. 
Sivewright would most likely have some idea 
what he was stealing,” answered Lucius, “ and 
would hardly take rare old silver to the melting- 
pot. I’ll tell you what I’ll do, Mr. Otranto; I’ll 
bring the old servant round here this afternoon, 
and you shall have the description from him. 
In cross-questioning him about the robbery you 
might, perhaps, arrive at some conclusion as to 
whether he had any hand In It.” 

“I might, perhaps,” retorted Mr. Otranto, 
with ineffable contempt; “let me have half-a- 
dozen words with the man and I’ll soon settle 
that question. I never saw the man yet that 
was made of such opaque stuff that I couldn’t 
see through him.” 

“ So much the better,” said Lucius. “ I want 
to find out whether this old man is a consum- 
mate hypocrite or an honest fellow. Shall you 
be at home at four o’clock this afternoon ?” 

“ I shall.” 

“Then I’ll bring him to you at that hour.” 
Lucius went about his day’s work, and got 
through it by half-past three, when he took a 
hansom cab, a rare extravagance for him, and 
drove to Cedar House. 

He asked at once to see Mrs. Wlncher’s good 
gentleman, whereupon Mr. Wlncher emerged 
from his retreat briskly enough, and came to the 
garden-gate where Lucius waited. 

“ You haven’t heard anything of the proper- 
ty?” he asked eagerly. 


« No. But I want you to come along with me 
to give a description of it.” 

“To the police-station, sir?” asked Wincher, 
without any appearance of alarm or unwilling- 
ness. 

44 Never mind where. You’ll find out all about 
It when you get there,” answered Lucius, In 
whose mind yet lurked suspicions as to the old 
servant’s honesty. 

The cab bore them speedily to Mr. Otranto’s 
office, and was there dismissed. Wincher en- 
tered that cave of mystery as calmly as a lamb 
going to the slaughter, or Indeed much more 
calmly than the generality of those gentle ani- 
mals, which seem to have a foreknowledge of 
the doom that awaits them within. 

Mr. Otranto looked up from his desk and con- 
templated the old man with a critical glance, 
keen, swift, searching, the glance of a connois- 
seur in that walk of art, as if Mr. Wincher had 
been a picture, and he, Mr. Otranto, were called 
upon to decide whether he were an original ora 
fraudulent copy. After that brief survey, the 
detective gave a somewhat contemptuous sniff; 
and then proceeded to elicit a description of the 
lost property, which Mr. Wincher gave ram- 
blingly, and in a feebly nervous manner. To 
Lucius it seemed very much the manner of 
guilt. y 

, Mr. Otranto asked a great many questions 
about the robbery, some of which seemed to 
Lucius puerile or even absurd. But he deferred 
to the superior wisdom of the trained detective. 

In the course of thiB inquiry Mr. Otranto made 
himself acquainted with the numerous ins and 
outs of Cedar House. 

“ A house built especially for the accommo- 
dation of burglars, one would suppose,” he said ; 
“ there must be hiding-places enough for half 
the cracksmen in London. However, I think if 
there is any one still on the premises — or if the 
visitor of last night pays any farther visits — we 
shall catch them. I shall put on two men to- 
night, Mr. Davoren, instead of one — one to keep 
guard in the room that contains the property, 
the other to watch the back premises This 
business will cost money, remember — but, by 
Jove, we’ll succeed in trapping the scoundrel 1” 

“ Your services shall be paid for,” said Luoius, 
not without a pang, remembering the tenpound- 
note he had already given Mr. Otranto on account 
of the Rio inquiry, and of which there remained 
no balance in his favor — nay, there was more 
likely a balance against him. 

“ You can go, Mr. — Mr. What’s-your-name,” 
said the detective carelessly ; and Mr. Wincher, 
thus dismissed, hobbled feebly forth to wend his 
way back to Cedar House ; so rare a visitant to 
this outer world that the clamor of the City 
seemed to him like the howling ot fiends in Pan- 
demonium. 

“ Well,” said Lucius, directly the old servant 
had departed, “ what do you think of that old 
man ?” 

He Isn’t up to it,” answered Mr. Otranto con- 
temptuously. 

44 Isn’t up to wliat ?” 

44 To having act or part in that robbery. He 
isn’t up to it,” repeated the detective, snapping 
his fingers with increasing contempt. 44 It isn’t 
in him, Lor bless you, Mr. Davoren, I know 
’em when I see ’em. There’s a brightness about 
their eye, a firmness about their mouth, a nerve 
about ’em altogether, that there’s no mistak- 
ing.” 

“ About a thief, I suppose you mean?” in- 
quired Luoius. 

“ Yes, sir, I know ’em fast enough when I 
see ’em. There’s the stamp of Intellect upon 
’em, sir — with very few exceptions there’s talent 
in ’em to back ’em up through everything. You 
don’t catch them stammering and stuttering 
like, that poor- old chap Just now. Not a bit of 
it. They’re as clear as crystal. They’ve got 
their story ready, and they tell it short and sharp 
and decisive, if they’re first-raters ; a little too 
wordy, perhaps, if they’re new to their work.” 

Mr. Otranto dwelt on the talent of the crimi- 
nal classes with an evident satisfaction. 

“ As for that poor old chap.” he sail decisive- 
ly, 44 there isn’t genius enough or pluck enough 
in him for the kinchin lay.” 

Lucius did not pause to inquire about this par- 
ticular branch of the art, whereof he was pro- 
foundly ignorant. 

“ He might not have pluok enough to attempt 
the robbery unaided,” he said, still persisting in 
the idea that Mr. Wincher might be guilty, 
“ yet he might be capable of opening the door to 
an accomplice.” 

“ He didn’t do it, sir,” answered the detective 
decisively. 14 I’d have had It out of him if he 
had before you could have known what I was 
leading up to. I laid every trap for him that 
could be laid, and If he had done it he must 
have walked into one of ’em. I should have 
caught him tripping, depend upon It. But tak- 
ing the question from a psychological point of 
view,” continued Mr. Otranto, who sometimes 
got hold oF a fine word, “ I tell you it isn’t In his 
composition to do such a thing.” 

i* i> m glad to hear It,” said Luoius, somewhat 
dejectedly. 

He left Mr. Otranto’s office only in time to 
take a hasty dinner at a city eating-house, where 
huge rounds of boiled beef were dealt out to 
hungry customers in a somewhat rough-and- 
ready fashion. He had very little appetite for 
the ample and economical repast, butatea little 
nevertheless, being fully aware of the evil effects 
of long fasting on an overworked mind and body. 
This brief collation dispatched, he went straight 
to Cedar House, to keep his appointment with 
Mr. Sivewright. 

(To be continued.) 


LOVETIDE. 


Chiselled cups of fairest flowers 
Through the fields are blossoming ; 

Summer splendor bathes the hours 
In a rosy coloring. 

Days are sweet when love is turning 
Things of earth to brightest gold ; 

Days are sweet when souls are yearning 
Heart to heart to fold and hold. 

Where the stream goes leaping by, 
Lisping ripples kiss each shore ; 

Hark, the willows softly sigh 
To the waters they hang o’er. 

Youth and maiden hair forget — 
Scarcftly heed the world without; 

Hands by tender hands are met; 

Lips are pressed by lips devout. 

Oh, the paradise of pleasure, 

Whither souls ascend in love ! 

Mingling rapture without measure, 

As they soar to heaven above. 

Stay, sweet moments ; life is fleeter 
Than the streamlet rushing by ; 

Stay, sweet moments ; love is sweeter 
Than ail earth-born ecstacy. 
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Every Swiss tourist knows the Reuse, that 
most turbulent of little streams, which comes 
thundering down through Its narrow and stony 
bed, at a depth of fifty feet from the carriage 
road, between two walls formed of almost per- 
pendicular rocks; well, this same Reuss for- 
merly intercepted all communication between 
the inhabitants of the Val de Cornara and those 
of the Valley of GoKJhenen ; that is to say, be- 
tween tbe Grisons and the people of Url. This 
impassable barrier caused so much loss to the 
two cantons bordering on the stream that they 
assembled their most skillful architects, and ac- 
cordingly, at the common expense, several 
bridges were built at various periods, from bank 
to bank, not one of which had ever proved suffi- 
ciently solid to withstand for more than one 
year the violence of the tempests, the mountain 
torrents, or the falls of avalanches. One last 
attempt of this kind had been made toward the 
close of the fifteenth century, and the winter 
being now almost, past, hopes were raised that 
this time the bridge would resist all attacks, 
when one morning a villager came to inform 
the bailli of Goschenen that the passage was 
again intercepted. 

“ Well, then,” cried the worthy bailli, in a pet, 
“ It is only the devil that can build us one.” 

He had scarcely uttered the words, when his 
servant announced that a stranger desired to 
speak to his worship on pressing business. 

“ Show him in,” said the bailli. 

The domestic retired, and presently ushered 
in a man of about thirty or five and thirty years 
of age, clad in the German fashion, that is to 
say, wearing a pair of red tight pantaloons, and 
a closely-fitting jacket of blaek cloth, slashed at 
the sleeves, and disclosing to view a lining of 
flame-colored satin. His head was covered 
with a black cap of peouliar form, a style of 
head-dress lo whioh a long crimson plume lent 
by its undulations a peculiar grace. 

“To whom,” said the bailli, motioning his 
visitor politely to a seat, “ have I the honor of 
speaking ?” 

The stranger, after a cautious glance around, 
to ascertain that they were alone, walked up to 
the bailli, and whtspered something in his as- 
tonished ear. 

The worthy magistrate gave utterance to a 
long, low whistle. “ Oho ! that’s it, is it ?” quoth 

he. 

“ Exactly so,” said the stranger, quietly. 
“ Not so black, eh ? and all that sort of thing ; 
excuse me, I know what you are thinking of; 
but now that we understand one another, let’s 
make ourselves comfortable. So saying, he 
drew a chair to the fire, seized the poker, and 
gave 8b e coals a vigorous stir. “ It is deuced 
cold up here,” quoth the stranger ; “ won’t you 
come into the fire, as we say in Scotland ?” 

The bailli did not require a second bidding, 
but drew up his ohalr and placed his feet on the 
fender, while the stranger deposited his on the 
hob. 

“Well, my good triend,” commenced the 
stranger, “so you want a little of my assist- 
ance, eh ?” 

“I own, monselsneur,” replied the bailli, 
“ that your valuable aid would not be altogether 
useless.” 

“ For this confounded bridge, is it not ? 
Well, is it an article of such absolute neces- 
sity ?” 

“ We can none of us get across.” 

“ Ha ! ha !” laughed the stranger. 

“Come, now, do be good-na lured,” resumed 
the bailli, after a brief pause ; “ build us one.” 

“That is precisely what I came to propose to 
you.” 

“ Well, then, the only point that remains to 
be discussed is — ” the bailli hesitated. 

“The price,” added the stranger, regarding 
his interlocutor with a singular expression of 
cunning. 

4i Ye — s,” stammered out the bailli, feeling 
that it would be there the rub would be. 


1 “ Oh, as to that,” said the strangei, balancing 
himself as he spoke on the hinder legs of the 
chair while he amused himself by paring b.ig 
nails with the bailli ’s penknife ; 44 in the first 
place, let me premise that I do not intend to be 
hard upon you on that point.” 

44 Ab, come, now, that’s very pleasant !” said 
the bailli. “ Let’s see ; the last bridge cost us 
sixty marks of gold ; we will double this sum 
for the new one, but we really cannot go further 
than that.” 

“ Pshaw ! what do I want with your gold !” 
replied the stranger. 44 1 make it as I want it. 
Look here.” 

While thus speaking, the stranger took a red- 
hot ooal out of the middle of the fire with as 
much ease as he would have picked an almond 
out of a comfit-box. 

“ Hold out your hand,” he said to the bailli. 

The bailli hesitated. 

“Don't be afraid,” continued the stranger; 
and so saying, he placed within the bailll’s fin- 
gers an ingot of the purest gold, as cold as if it 
had that moment been dug. from the mine. 
The bailli turned it round and round in every 
direction, and after a careful examination, 
handed it back to his visitor. 

44 No, no ; keep it,” said the latter, passing 
one leg over the other with a self-sufficient air ; 

44 keep it as a little souvenir of our very plea- 
sant interview.” 

“ I must understand by this,” said the bailli, 
carefully depositing the gold, however, in a 
large leather purse ; 44 1 must understand, I say, 
by this, that if gold costs you such small pains 
in the manufacturing, you would rather be paid 
in other coin; but as I am at a loss to know 
what recompense would be agreeable to you, I 
must beg of you to name your own conditions.” 
The stranger reflected for a moment. 

“ I desire,” said he, at length, 44 that the first 
individual that shall pass over this bridge may 
belong body and soul to me.” 

44 Agreed,” said the bailli. 

“ It’s a bargain, then,” said his visitor ; 44 let 
us prepare the deeds — dictate yourself.” 

The bailli took pen, ink, and paper, and pre- 
pared to write. Five minutes afterward a for- 
mal agreement was drawn up, which was signed 
by the stranger in his own name, and by the 
bailli in the name and on the part of himself 
and his parishioners. 

Bj this act, the stranger formally engaged to 
erect, within the space of one night, a bridge 
strong enough to last for five hundred years ; 
and the magistrate, on his part conceded, as 
payment for the said bridge, the full right and 
title of the stranger to the first individual whom 
chance or necessity should compel to cross the 
Reuss over the stranger’s marvelous viaduct. 

By daybreak the following morning the bridge 
was completed. Shortly afterward the portly 
form of the bailli appeared on the road from 
Goschenen; he came to assure himself that his 
strange visitor had kept his promise. 

44 Good morning,” said the stranger ; 44 you see 
I am a man of my word.” 

44 And I also,” returned the bailli. 

44 How ! my dear Curtius,” exclaimed the 
stranger, In a tone of astonishment, 44 is it poa- 
slbie that you are going to devote yourself for 
the safety of your people ?” 

44 Not exactly,” said the bailli, dryly, deposit- 
ing at his feet a sack which he had hitherto 
borne over his shoulders, the cords of which he 
began leisurely to untie. 44 Not exactly, my 
friend — not exactly.” 

44 Why, what’s all this ?” said the stranger, 
endeavoring from the other side of the river to 
discern the bailll’s strange movements. 

44 Hurroosh !” shouted the bailli, all at once. 
And a dog, dragging a kettle at his tail, dash- 
ed, terror-stricken, from the sack, and crossing 
the bridge, rushed howling past the stranger’s 
feet. 

44 Holloa, there!” cried the bailli, laughing; 
44 don’t you see your payment for the bridge run- 
ning away from you ; why don’t you pursue it, 
monseigneur ?” 

The devil — for it is no use any longer hiding 
the fact from our readers, it was the devil — the 
devil, then, we say, was furious ; he had reckon- 
ed on a human being, and was obliged to con- 
tent himself with a dog. Meanwhile, as he was 
Jn good company, he put the best face he could 
upon the matter, pretended to think the whole 
affair an excellent joke, 44 a righte merrie con- 
oeit,” and laughed heartily so long as the bailli 
was present. But no sooner had the magistrate 
turned his back when he set to work, tooth and 
nail, In order to demolish this specimen of his 
handicraft ; but, alas ! he had constructed the 
bridge so conscientiously that he only turned 
his nails and broke his teeth, without being 
able to displace a fragment 

All at once, he perceived what he took to be 
the advance of a large concourse of people. He 
climbed upon a rock, and distinctly perceived 
the clergy of Goschenen, cross at head, and ban- 
ners waving in the breeze, coming in a body to 
bless the devil’s bridge. Our friend was now 
convinced that he had no longer any business 
there. He descended sorrowfully from his 
perch, and meeting a poor cow on his way, as 
the only object he could vent his spleen on, he 
seized it by the tail, and giving It a turn or two 
round his head, pitohed it into the river. 

As to the bailli of Goschenen he never heard 
any more of his infernal architect; only the first 
time that he had occasion to open his purse he 
burnt his fingers severely, the golden ingot hav- 
ing returned to the original state It had been in 
when drawn from the fire. 

The bridge, as the stranger had promised, last- 
I ed five hundred years. A new bridge has now 
stolen its name, but the remains of the old one 
j still exist beside it. 
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OUT OF SIGHT, OUtf OF MIND. 


Oh ! where is the being that blindly 
Will hold as the faith of his kind 
That proverb of spirit unkindly 

Which says, “ Out of sight, out of mind ?” 
That heart were a wilderness lonely 
Which could not this saying deny, 

Did it question the memories only, 

That affection will never let die. 

We think of the loved in our grieving, 

For we know they would feel with our care ; 
In our joy, for our faith is believing, 

They would Join, and we would they could 
share. 

»Tis thus in our sorrows and pleasures, 

Come dear ones, whom fate may remove, 
And, though far “ out of sight,” the heart’s trea- 

Are nigh in the “ mind ” of our love. 


MY BROWN RREAT-C0AT. 


We had just locked up the safe, and I had put 
the key in my pocket. (I am the accountant of 
the North and South of England Bank at its 
Padsey Branch, W. R. Yorks.) I had got my 
hat on, and had taken up my umbrella, when a 
man came running into the bank with a bag of 
money in his hand. 

“ Am I in time ?” he cried. I shook my head. 

a Deuce take it !” he said, “ and I’m off to 
Liverpool by the next train, and then to Amer- 
ica.” 

“Sorry for it,” I said ; “ but we can’t take the 
money.” 

“Well, then, what is to be done? Here’s 
twenty-two thousand pounds in this bag, and 
those drafts of mine come due in a couple of 
days. Well, you’ll have to take ’em up,” he 
said ; “ I can’t unless you take the money in to- 
night.” 

I knew that those drafts were coming due, 
and that our manager was a little anxious about 
them, for they were rather heavy, and the other 
names on them were not very good. Black, too 
— that was the man with the money-bag — 
Black was a capital customer ; and not only a 
good customer himself, but he brought good ac- 
counts with him, and we were a young branch, 
and on our mettle. Well, here was the money 
to meet the drafts, anyhow, and I should have 
been a great fool to send it away just because it 
was alter hours. So I counted it all over. There 
was about nineteen thousand in checks and notes, 
and three thousand in gold. 

“ Come and have a glass of beer with me,” said 
Black, “ on the way to the station.” 

I put the bag of money in my desk, and lock- 
ed it up. I would come back presently, and have 
it placed in the safe. I walked to the station 
with Black. We had some beer together, and 
then he went of! Americaward, and I on the 
way to Nemophiliar Villas. You see I was ra- 
ther in the habit of calling for a glass of beer as 
I went home, and then going on, and conse- 
quently, from the force of habit, I’d got home 
before I remembered the bag of money. I was 
vexed, too, because we had a tea-party that 
night, the first since our marriage, and it began 
at six o’clock, and I’d promised to be home an 
hour earlier, to draw the corks and help to get 
things ready. And here it was six o’clock, and 
I had to go all the way back to the bank. All 
the way back I went, as hard as I could pelt. 
However, the money was all right in my desk, 
and now I would put it in the safe. 

“ Tell Mr. Cousins” — our manager, you know 
— I said to the servant who’d let me in, “ that 
I want the key to the safe.” 

“ But you had it in your pocket,” say you ; 
which shows that you are not acquainted with 
the rules and regulations of the North and South 
of England Bank, which say that the accountant 
or chief cashier shall be responsible for the due 
custody of the cash while it is in his possession 
in the daytime, and that qt night all moneys 
and securities shall be carefully secured within 
the office safe, which shall be secured by two 
keys, one of which shall be in the custody of 
the manager, and the second in that of the ac- 
countant and cashier. 

“But,” you say again, “as long as you had 
one key, what did you want with two ?” There, 
I own the regulations are obscure. They were 
drawn up by somebody without any literary 
skill. If they’d consulted me about ’em, I could 
have suggested a good many improvements. 
What they meant to say was, that the safe was 
to be secured by two locks, and that a key to 
each, not interchangeable, the one with the 
other, was to be in the custody, &c. Now, you 
understand why I wanted Mr. Cousin’s key. 

“ Eh, my ?” said the servant, opening her 
mouth wide, “ and what might you want Mr 
Cousin’s key for ?” 

Just as stupid as you, you see. I was mad 
with the girl. I own I always get out of temper 
with these Yorkshire people. If you ask ’em 
the simplest question, first they open their 
mouths and gape at you. When you’ve repeated 
the question twice, they shut their mouths and 
think for a bit. Then the idea seems to reach 
the thing that does duty with them for brains, 
and excites a sort of reflex action, for, by jingo ! 
instead of answering your question, they go and 
ask you one. And that makes me so mad. Ob, 
they’re a very dense race, these Yorkshire peo- 
ple. 

“ Why, to open the safe, you stupid ?” said I. 
“ Where is he ?” 

“ Don’t ye know ?” says she. 


« Know ?” I cried, in a rage. “ Why should I 
ask you for if I did know ?” 

“ Didn’t thou know that he were at thy 
house ?” 

Ah ! so he was. I’d nearly forgotten that he 
was one of the guests at my wife’s party. Clearly, 
I couldn’t get the safe open, and I didn’t like to 
leave the money in my desk, thinking I’d give 
it to Cousins with my key, to put it in the safe 
when he returned. 

A nice mess I got into when I reached home, 
for you see it had been arranged that I was to 
go up-stairs and dress before anybody came, and 
that then our room was to be made ready for 
the ladies to take their bonnets off — for they 
were not all carriage people. Well, you never 
saw such a thing. When I got home and crept 
up-stairs to dress — the people had all coine, so 
the servant said — there were six muffs and four 
bonnets, and five pork-pie hats, and half a dozen 
shawls on the bed ; and one lady had left her 
everyday curls hanging over the looking-glass ! 
Upon my word, I really don’t like to perform 
my toilet among all these feminine gear ; and 
there was no lock on the door ; and my dress- 
clothes were all smothered up amongst these 
muffs and things. But I got through pretty 
well, and had just got one of my legs into my 
trousers, when bang-atrop-dop-dop ! such a rat- 
tle at the knocker, and I heard my wife scut- 
tling away into the hall. They were the Mark- 
bys, our trump cards, who kept their own car- 
riage, and everything grand. 

“ So kind of you, my dear !” said my wife, 
kissing Mrs. Markby most affectionately. I could 
hear the reports where I stood. 

« So delighted ! Really, how nicely, how beau- 
tifully you arrange everything l I can’t have 
things so nice, with all my servants and” — 

“ Run up stairs, dear, do !” said my wife ; “ you 
know the room — my room, right hand at the 
top of the stairs.” 

I heard a flutter of female wings on the stairs. 
What was I to do ? If I could have managed 
the other leg I wouldn’t have minded, but I 
couldn’t. I hadn’t worn those dress things for 
a good while, and I don’t get any thinner as I 
grow older. No, for the life of me, I couldn’t 
dispose of that other leg at such short notice. 
What could I do ? I could only rush to the door 
and set my back against it. Did I tell you this 
was our house-warming-party ? I think not. 
Did I tell your our landlord had altered the house 
for us, making our bed-room larger by adding a 
slip that had formed a separate room ? I think 
not ; and yet I ought to have told you all these 
circumstances to enable you to understand the 
catastrophe that followed. I a word, the door 
opened outwards. I’d forgotten that peculiarity 
— never having had a room so constituted before, 
and never will again. The door went open with 
a crash, and I bounded backwards into Mrs. 
Markby’s arms. Smelling-salts and sal-volatile, 
was there ever such an untoward affair ! The 
music struck up for the dances as I hopped 
back into my room. I hid my head among the 
bolsters and muffs, and almost cried, for I’m 
such a delicate-minded man. Yes, it hurt me 
a good deal more than it did Mrs. Markby, for 
— would you believe it ? — she told the story 
down below to the whole company, with pan- 
tomimic action ; and when I showed myself at 
the door of the drawing-room I was received 
with shouts of inextinguishable laughter. I 
think I called the Yorkshire people dense just 
now, didn’t I ? Well, Til add another epithet — 
coarse — dense and coarse. I told ’em so, but they 
only laughed the more. The guests were gone, 
the lights were out ; slumber had just visited my 
eyes, when right into my brain, starting me as 
I had been shot, came a noise, a sort of dull, 
bursting noise. I wasn’t really certain at first 
whether I had heard a noise or only dreamed of 
it. I sat up In bed and listened intently. Was 
it only my pulse thumping into my ears, or were 
those regular beats the tramp of somebody’s 
muffled feet ? Then I heard an unmistakable 
sound-creak, creak, creak — a door being opened 
slowly and cautiously. All in a moment the 
idea flashed into my head — twenty-two thou- 
sand dollars ! You see, all this dancing and 
Junketing, and laughing and chaffing, had com- 
pletely driven out of my mind all thought of the 
large sum I had in my possession. I hard left it 
In my great-coat pocket, which was hanging up 
in the hall doWn stairs. Puff! a gust of wind 
came through the house, rattling the doors and 
windows ; and then I heard a door slam^md a 
footstep outside, of some one stealing cautiously 
away. Away down stairs I went like a mad- 
man, my one thought to put my hand on that 
great coat. It was a brown great-coat with long 
tails, and two pockets behind, and a little cash 
pocket on the left-hand side in front, and this 
breast-pocket, in which I had put the bag of 
money. This pocket wasn’t, as is usual, on the 
left-hand side, but on the right. There was no 
other coat hanging on these rails, only my wife’s 
water-proof. What a swoop I made to get hold 
of that coat ! Great heavens ! It was gone ! I 
had carefully barred and chained the front door 
before I went to bed — now it was unfastened. I 
ran out into the street, and looked up and down, 
hopelessly and bewildered. It was a damp and 
dark night ; the lamp at the corner threwja long, 
sickly ray down the streaming pavement, but 
there wasn’t a soul to be seen. Everything was 
still and cold and dark. The money was clean 
gone — yes, it was gone. I repeated these words 
mechanically to myself as I crawled up-stairs. 
All the results of this loss pictured themselves 
clearly before me — dismissal from the bank, 
ruin of all my prospects, utter ruin, in fact. 
What could I do ? to what turn ? The blow that 
had fallen upon me was so heavy and sudden 
that it had benumbed my faculties. My chief 
desire was to crawl into bed, and fall asleep, 


hoping never to wake. But morning would come, 
sure enough— morning and its attendant miser- 
ies. Then the thought came to me : Should I 
go to bed and say nothing at all about it ? No 
one knew of my having received that money, 
not a soul but Black, the man who had depo- 
sited it. I had given no receipt for it, no ack- 
nowledgment. Black had gone to America — a 
hundred things might happen — he might never 
return ; at all events, here was respite, imme- 
diate relief. I could go to the bank next morn- 
ing, hang up my hat as usual — everything would 
' go on as before. If Black returned, my word 
was as good as his. The notes and cheeks could 
never be traced home. But I don’t think I re- 
tained this thought long. Do you ever consider 
how much resolution and force of will it takes to 
Intimate a course of crime and deception ? I’d 
neither the one nor the other ; I should have 
broken down at once. 1 couldn’t have met that 
fellow’s eye and told him I had never had this 
money. I woke my wife— she’d slept through 
all the trouble. “ Mary,” I said, “ we’re ruined 
— there’s been a robbery.” 

“ A robbery I” she cried, olasping her hands ; 
“ and are the men gone ?” 

“Yes,” I said. 

“ Oh, thank Heaven !” she said, “ then we’re 
safe. Never mind the rest, Jack, as long as our 
lives are safe. But there’s my waterproof, 
Jack — oh ! do run and see if they’ve taken 
that !” 

Then I told her the story of the twenty-two 
thousand pounds. She wouldn’t believe me at 
first, but when she heard the whole story she 
was frightened enough. Yet, she had wits about 
her more than I had. 

“Yon must run off to the town hall, Jack,” 
she said, “ and set the police to work. They 
must telegraph to all the stations, to London 
and everywhere. Oh, do go at once, Jack, this 
very moment. Every second lost may be ruin 
to ns.” 

Away I went to the town hall. This was a big, 
classic place, with aii immense portico and a 
huge flight of steps ; but you didn’t go into the 
portico to get to the police office, but of the ru- 
dimentary style of architecture, and you went 
along a number of echoing stone passages before 
you reaohed the superintendent’s office. 

When I told the superintendent the story — 
“ Ah,” he said, “ I think I know who did that 
job.” 

“Oh,” said I, “how thankful I am ! Then 
you can put your hands upon him and get back 
the money. X* want the money back Mr. Super- 
intendent, rtever mind him. I wouldn’t mind, 
indeed, rewarding him for his trouble, if I could 
only get the money back. 

“Sir !” said the Superintendent severely, “ the 
police ain’t sent into the wor d to get people’s 
money back, nothing of the sort; we aren’t go- 
ing to encourage composition of felony ; and 
as for putting our hands on Flashy 1 Joe — for he 
did the job, mark you— well, what do you think 
the liberty of the subject is for ? Where’s your 
evidence ?” 

I was obliged to confess I hadn’t any ; where- 
at the Superintendent looked at me contemptu- 
ously. 

“ Now, let’s see into this matter,” said he, after 
he had made some notes on a bit of paper. “ How 
came they to know you’d got the money in yonr 
coat ?” 

I said I didn’t know. 

“ Ah, but I know,” said the Superintendent. 
“ You went to get a glAss of ale after you left the 
bank, young man ?” 

I was obliged to confess I had done so. 

<#That's how property gets stolen,” said bte, 
looking at me severely. “ And what’s more, you 
had a glass with a friend ? Ah ! I knew you 
had. And perhaps you got talking to this friend 
of yours ?” 

“ Yes, indeed, I had.” 

“ Very well; and mentioned about the money 
you’d just took ?” 

“ Very likely.” 

“Then this Joe, depend upon it, was In the 
crib at the time and heard you, and he followed 
you back to the bank ; and you haven’t got 
blinds, but a wire-netting over the window, and 
anybody outside can see you counting out the 
gold and silver.” 

“ That’s true,’? I said. 

ft Yes ; I see it all,” said the Superintendent, 
“ Just as Joe saw it. He follows you up from here 
to yonder, and he sees you put your money into 
your coat- pocket ; and then he follows you home, 
and when all’s quiet he cracks the crib. Oh, it’s 
all in a nutshell ; and that’s how property goes. 
And then you come to tbre 4 police.” 

“ But if you kuow it’s* Joe, why don’t you 
send after him and catch him ?” 

“ Oh, we know our business, sir ; you leave 
it all to us ; we shall have Joe tight enough, if 
not for this job, anyhow for the next. We’ll give 
him a bit of rope, like*” 

I couldn’t put any fire into the man, do what I 
could ; he was civil, that is for a Yorksbireman ; 
impassive ; he’d do what was right. I’d given 
the iniormation ; very well, all the rest was his 
businoss. 

So I came home, miserably despairing, it 
was just daylight by this time, and as I opened 
the shutters the debris of our feast was revealed; 
the lees of the lobster-salad, the picked bones of 
the chickens, the melted residuum of the jellies, 
whilst about everything hung the smell of sour 
wine. I sat down amid ail this wretched mess, 
and leaned my head on my arms in dull, miser- 
able lethargy. Then I sprang up, and as I did 
so I caught sight of myself in the looking-glass. 
Good heavens ! was this wretched hang-dog fel- 
low myself ? Did a few hours’ misery change a 
man like this ? Why, I was a very felon in ap- 
pearance, and so I should be thought to be. Who 


would believe this story of a robbery ? Why, the 
police didn’t believe in it, else they’d have taken 
a different tone. No, I should be looked upon 
as a thief by all the world. 

“ Then my wife came down stairs, and, with 
a few touches, restored a little order and sanity, 
both to outward matters and my mind. She 
brought me some coffee and an egg and some 
bread and butter, and after I had eaten and 
drank I didn’t feel quite so bad. 

“ Jack,” said she, “ you must go to London at 
once aud see the directors. Have the first word, 
and tell them all about it — all the particulars. 
It is only a little bit of carelessness, after all, and 
perhaps they’ll look over it.” 

“ Yes ; that’s all very well,” I said, “ but how 
am I to get there ? I’ve got no money. This 
wretched party has cleaned us right out.” 

“ Borrow some of Cousins.” 

“ He asked me to lend him a sovereign last 
night, and I couldn’t.” 

“ Now, you’ll say, “ Here’s a man without re- 
source. Why didn’t he pawn his watch ?” To 
tell you the truth, that’s what I had done the 
week before^ and the money w£ls all gone. 
“ Then, under these circumstances,” you’ll add, 
“ it was immoral to give a party.” But, you’ll 
bear in mind, the invitations had been out for a 
fortnight, and then we were in funds. 

“Well, Jack,” said my wife, “you must get 
the man — the P. B. — to give you some more 
money on the watch. Sell it to him right out. 
It must be worth at least ten pounds, for it cost 
thirty, and you’ve only had five upon it. Sell 
the ticket.” 

“ Yes ; but where was the ticket ? Why, in 
the little cash-pocket of my brown great-coat. 
Still, I had heard that, if you’d lost a ticket, 
you could make the man give you another ; and 
Brooks, the pawnbroker, was a respectable fel- 
low, who, perhaps, would help me out of my 
difficulty. I went to him anyhow, on my way 
to the station. I felt like a ticket-of-leave man 
as I went into his shop, but I put a good face 
upon It. 

“Brooks,” said I, “that watch, you know the 
ticket — it’s stolen.” Brooks gave a most porten- 
tous wink. He was a slow-speeched man, with 
a red face, and a tremendous corporation. 

“ Nay,” he says, “ my lad ; thou’rt wrong 
there.” 

“ What do you mean ?”I said, coloring up fu- 
riously. Every one suspected me, it seemed. 

“ What, it might have been stolen once, but it 
aren’t now ; ’ave got it here. There is how it 
were. A cadging sort o* chap comes in, and he 
says : « Master, what’ll you give me for this ’ere 
ticket ?’ Now, you know the hact don’t allow 
us to give nought in that kind of way, but I say 
to the chap, * Let’s have a look at it ;’ and 
then I saw it was yours, and I said to the man, 
< My lad, you aren’t come honestly by this.’ ” 

“ And you gave him into custody ; he’s in 
prison ? Old Brooks, what a capital fellow you 
are !” 

“ Nay,” he said ; “I knowed better nor that. 
Do you think I’d bexpose a customer ? I know 
you gents don’t care about these little matters 
getting abroad, and so I slaps my first on the 
counter, and I says, « Hook It !’ just like that 
And away he went like a lamp-lighter.” 

I sank down on the counter, overpowered with 
emotion. 

“ And what’s more,” went on Brooks, “ he 
never took up the money I’d lent him for the 
coat” 

“What coat l” I cried. 

“ A very nice brown coat he put up with 
me. About fit you, I should think. See, here It 
is.” 

It was my identicallbroTfrn great-coat, wrapped 
up in a bundle, and tied round with my own 
handkerchief. I made a dart at it, opened it 
plunged my hand into the breast-pocket ; there 
was the bag of money— there were the tweuty- 
thousand pounds. How did I go to'the bank that 
morning ? on legs or wings ? and how did I get 
home as soon as I had put the money safe 
away ? Mary knew by my face it was all right ; 
and didn’t we have a dance of joy all round the 
house ! My burglar had only been a sort of sneak, 
after all, who got in at an open window and 
bolted with the spoils of the hall. But if he had 
taken the pains to look into the pockets of the 
coat he’d have been a rich, though perhaps a 
miserable and insecure, man, and I should have 
been utterly and deservedly ruined. 



The Force op Habit. — According to a rural 
exchange, Farmer Brown was not well educated: 
indeed, he was guiltless of a knowledge of read- 
ing and writing, and his system of etiquette be- 
long to the barbaric ages. His daughter Jane 
was quite the reverse of her father In all these 
respects, and at the time we write of was en- 
tertaining at dinner a large party of the neigh- 
boring farmers and their wives, at her father’s 
house, on the occasion of her return from the 
boarding-school. It may be inferred that her 
father’s intelligence and behavior were a source 
of perpetual solicitude to Jane, and previous to 
the party she instructed her father that when 
speakiug of anything lie should add, for fear of 
offend iug any one, “ the present company ex- 
cepted.” He was half an hour late for dinner, and, 
tired of waiting, Jane invited the guests to be- 
gin operations. They laid not long begun ere Mi’. 
Brown rushed abruptly into the room, in a 
stream of perspiration. “ Why, dear papa,” said 
Jane, “ what kept you so late ?” “ The fact is 

Jane,” replied he. “I’ve been visitin’ neebor 
Smith’s pigs, and they’re the fines’ lot of hogs I 
ever seed, the present company alus excepted/’ 
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WHY AUNT SALLIE NEVER MARRIED. 


u Now, Aunt Sallie, do please tell us why you 
never married. You remember you said once 
when you were a girl you were engaged to a 
minister, and promised you would tell us about 
It some time. Now, aunt, please tell us.” 

“ Well, you see, when I was about seventeen 
years old I was living in Utica, in the State of 
New York. Though I say it myself, I was quite 
a good-looking girl then, and had several beaux. 
Tne one that took my fancy was a young minis- 
ter, a promising young man, and remarkably 
pious and steady. He thought a great deal of 
me, and I kind of took a fancy to him, and 
things went on until we were engaged. One 
evening he came to me, an*T put his arms 
around me, and kind of hugged me, when I got 
excited and some frustrated. It was a long time 
ago, and I don’t know but what I might have 
hugged back a little. I was like any other girl, 
and pretty soon I pretended to be mad about it, 
and pushed him away, though I wasn’t mad a 
bit. You must know the house where I lived 
was on one of the back streets of the town. 
There were glass doors in the parlor, which 
opened over the street. These doors were 
drawn to. I stepped back a little from him, 
and when he came up close I pushed him back 
again. I pushed him harder than I intended 
to ; and don’t you think, girls, the poor fellow 
lost his balance and fell through one of the doors 
into the street. 

« Oh, aunty ! Was he killed ?” 

“No; he fell head first, and as he was going 
I caught him by the legs of his trousers. I held 
on for a minute and tried to pull him back, but 
his suspenders gave way, and the poor young 
man fell clear out of his pantaloons Into a par- 
cel of ladies and gentlemen along the street.” 

“ Oh, aunty ! aunty ! Lordy !” 

“There, that’s right; squall and giggle as 
much as you want to. Girls that can’t hear a 
little thing like that without tearing around the 
room and he-he-ing in such a way, don’t know 
enough to come in \vhen it rains. A nice time 
the man that marries one of you will have, 
won’t he? Catch me telling you anything 
again.” 

“ But, Aunt Sallie, what became of him ? Did 
you ever see him again ?” 

“ No ; the moment he touched the ground he 
got up and left that place in a terrible hurry. I 
tell you it was a sight to be remembered. How 
that man did run ! He went out West, and I 
believe he is preaching out in Illinois. But he 
never married ; he was very modest, and I sup- 
pose he was so badly frightened that time, that 
he never dared trust himself near a woman 
again. That, girls, is the reason why I never 
married. I felt very bad about it for a long 
time — for he was a real good man, and I often 
thought to myself that we should have been 
very happy if his suspenders hadn’t given 
way.” ' 


THE GIRL FOR A WIFE. 


principal accomplishment in the girl for a wife. 
If fortune happily secures her from the neces- 
sity of partaking of the labors of a housewife, 
the knowledge of direction will bo invaluable. 


HOW TO DRESS CHILDREN. 


We need not ruii to extremes of fashion with 
our Juveniles. Overdressing children is offensive 
to good taste, and productive of false fruits of 
vanity and self-love that damage the nature of 
the fair young wearer ; but some of the present 
styles for children are tasteful and appropriate. 
We were shown by the proud mother a very 
piquant, brown-eyed little maiden, yesterday, 
dressed in a charming and suitable costume for 
her age. The material was rose colored cash- 
mere, trimmed with bands of black velvet. The 
round skirt was perfectly plain, and lined 
throughout with cambric muslin. The polonaise 
was close fitting, square in front with postilion 
sides and back ; the back breadths oi the polo- 
naise were plaited on to a small waist band un- 
der the postilion, and the edges were trimmed 
with narrow bands of velvet, coat sleeve had 
two deep cuffs edged with velvet. The hat, set 
jauntily upon those bright, abundant, yellow 
curls, was of gray velvet, rolled at the sides, 
and decorated with a long white feather droop- 
ing over the crown, and a bow with streamers 
of rose colored ribbon. The finest white hose 
and diminutive black, enameled boots, com- 
pleted the suit. We wore told it took six and a 
half yards of cashmere and two pieces of ribbon 
velvet to make this dress for Miss Minnie. Sailor 
costumes for both boys and girls are still popular, 
We will describe both. A young girl twelve 
years of age wore a skirt of dark blue wool de- 
laine, trimmed above the hem, which is three 
inches deep, with three rows of braid, and up 
the front side seams with plaited fans of same. 
Over this is worn a postilion basquq of dark 
blue triple diagonal cashmere, cut with long, 
square tabs, in front ; open from the waist line 
and closed over the chest with passementerie 
cords and oxidized buttons. The back is a plaited 
postilion, and the neck, closed at the throat, is 
ornamented with a deep sailor collar and a frill 
of narrow white lace. The outer edges of the 
garment are finished with two bias folds, and 
heavy fringe one and a half inches deep. The 
coat sleeve is trimmed at the wrist with a 
flounce- of the same material, finished with bias 
bands and a frill of white lace. Four yards and 
a half of wool delaine and two and a half yards 
of diagonal cashmere are required. The boy’s 
suit was made of blue flannel ; the blouse and 
knee trousers bound with blaek braid. The 
blouse, is confined to the waist with a black 
leather belt, fastened with a buckle. Sailor 
collar of white linen. This suit can be nicely 
made with three and a half yards of flannel. 
The hat worn with this suft was of gray felt 
with a turned-up brim, trimmed with a band 
of blue ribbon and two small loops, with stream- 
ers fastened down with an oxidized anchor. 
Thus much for the young folks who are care- 
fully dressed each sqason by fond parents in ex- 
pensive fabrics; and wbo each season, with 
equal rapidity and glee damage and destroy 
them. 


The tastes of men differ so much with regard 
to personal beauty, that in considering what 
manner of girl will make the best wife, we shall 
give no remarks upon her figure or appearance, 
but come at once to those most enduring quali- 
ties of heart and mind which are ever green 
when the head is frosted with time, and the 
body bent under the weight of years. 

The duties and bbligations of a woman’s life 
are peculiar, and belong only to her condition ; 
and, notwithstanding the high authority in 
favor of it, we doubt the propriety of giving her 
mind the same kind of training which is given 
to the other sex to fulfil widely different duties. 
It appears to us as absurd as giving a youth a 
medical education who is designed to practise 

Admitting that the female mind has a mascu- 
line strength and power — Is as capable of lofty 
and profound thought — is endowed with the 
same aspiration and ambition — the nursery is 
no plaee in which to fix the fulcrum by which 
she hopes to move the intellectual world; but 
in the nursery, after all, repose her highest 
duties and holiest obligations. If practical ex- 
perience and close observation did not teach us 
otherwise, the possession of varied accomplish- 
ments and profound knowledge might indicate 
the more faithful discharge of the duties of her 
life ; but we can safely point to the history of 
learned and scientific women in vindication of 
our position. Female philosophers have no 
time to be good wives and mothers, and a mau, 
when he marries, wunts a woman, not an ency- 
clopedia, by his side. 

But we have been considering what the girl 
for a wife should not be, rather than v hat she 
ought to be. The girl best fitted to make the 
fireside happy is she whose mind is well stored 
with practical and useful knowledge, is accom- 
plished without affectation, retiring and modest 
without prudery, frank, free and gay, without 
frivolity, and thinks her husband the greatest 
man the world ever saw or is ever likely to see. 
Faith in the latter involves a thousand endear- 
ing qualities in a wife, which we have not time 


to enumerate. 

In a country like this, where there is no es- 
tablished aristocracy, where fortunes change 
hands so frequently, there are but few families 
the female head of which is not required to at- 
tend to the economy of the household. To be a 
good housekeeper is, therefore, to be reckoned a 


THE MAIDEN AUNT. 


No doubt it is the lot of some people to be re- 
garded as lawful objects of plunder by the ma- 
jority of those friends with whom they are 
brought in immediate contact. The typical 
“ maiden aunt” is one of these unfortunate 
persons. Generally possessed of a little proper- 
ty, she is surrounded by a hungry clique, who 
not only try to get all they can out of her while 
she lives, but resort to numerous stratagems to 
induce her to leave them her money when she 
departs on the mysterious journey through the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death. However disa- 
greeable may be her temper, however stagnant 
her intellect, and however mean her disposition, 
she is flattered and cajoled to such an extent 
that she may well be excused for believing that 
she is one of the most talented and estimable 
beings in the universe. There is reason to 
think that like most people, she Is only too 
ready to accept the show for the substance. Oc- 
casionally, however, she demonstrates that she 
detests the contemptible sycophancy of those 
who prostrate themselves before her ; and she 
evidences that the knowledge— like many other 
possessions — does not make her at all the hap- 
pier. It generates an acerbity of demeanor on 
her part towards those whose hypocrisy she fan- 
cies she detects, that whatever affection she 
may be regarded with is changed into a feeling 
akin to positive dislike. Sometimes she shows 
how she detests those who hunt her down by 
passing them over, and, to their immense cha- 
grin, leaving all her money to a charity, of 
which the only thing she knows is its correct 
title. Thus, It may safely he said that the rela- 
tions between the typical “ maiden aunt” and 
her connections are not of the most satisfactory 
nature. Those who pay their court to her in 
the manner indicated feel angry with them- 
selves all the time that they are so acting. The 
natural outcome of their repugnance of the pro- 
ceeding is that, while extravagantly praising her 
before her face, they Just as extravagantly 
abuse behind her back. Each little foible that 
she may happen to possess is criticised in a 
most ill-natured manner; and It Is plainly rend- 
ered evident that, were she not a moneyed body, 
she would be quickly relegated to a position 
which she is perhaps much more fitted to adorn 
than she is that which she occupies. 


POWERS OF PLEASING. 


Women’s chief business is to please, says Dr. 
Holmes. A woman who does not please Is a 
false note in the harmonies of nature. She may 
not have youth, or beauty, or even manner, but 
she must have something In her voice or ex- 
pression, or both, which it makes you feel bet- 
ter disposed toward your race to look at or listen 
to. Womanly women are very kindly critics of 
men. The less there is of sex about a woman, 
the more she is to be dreaded. But take a real 
woman at her best moment — well dressed 
enough to be pleased with herself, not so re- 
splendent as to be a show and a sensation, with 
the varied outside influence that set vibrating 
the harmonic notes of her nature stirring in the 
air about her — and what has social life to com- 
pare with one of those vital interchanges of 
thought and feeling with her that make an hour 
memorable? What can equal her tact, her 
delicacy, her subtlety of apprehension, her 
quickness to feel the changes of temperature as 
the warm and cool currents of thought blow by 
turns ? In the hospitable soul of woman man 
forgets he Is a stranger, and so becomes natural 
and truthful, at the same time that he is mes- 
merized by ail those divine differences which 
make her a mystery and a bewilderment. 


To Make Glossy Siiikts.— Put a little com- 
mon, white wax in your starch, say two ounces 
to the pound; then if you use any thin patent 
starch, be sure you use it warm, otherwise it 
will get cold ahd gritty, and spot your linen, 
giving it the appearance of being stained with 
grease. It is different with collar starch, it can 
be used quite cold; however, of that anon. Now, 
then, about polishieg shirts ; starch the fronts 
and wristbands as stiff as you can. Always 
starch twice, that is, starch and dry ; then starch 
again. Iron your shirt in the usual way, mak- 
ing the linen nice and firm, but without any 
attempt at good finish; don’t lift the plaits; 
your shirt is now ready for polishing ; but you 
ought to have a board the same size as a com- 
mon shirt-board, made of hard wood and cover- 
ed with only one ply of plain cotton cloth. Put 
this board into the breast of your shirt, damp 
the frpnt a very little, with a wet sponge ; then 
take a polishing-iron, which is fiat and bevelled 
a little at one end, polish gently with bevelled 
part, taking care not to drive the linen up into 
wave-like blisters ; of course this requires a little 
practice ; but if you are careful and persevere, 
iu a short time you will be able to give that 
enamel-like finish which seems to be so much 
wanted. 

Lack of Knowledge of Housekeeping. — 
One of the most prolific sources of matrimonial 
difficulties is the lack of knowledge on the part 
of wives of the duties of housekeeping. In these 
days there are a hundred young ladies wbo can 
thrum a piano, to one who can make a good loaf 
of bread. Yet a hungry husband has so much 
of the animal in his nature that he cares more 
for a good dinner than he does — so long as his 
appetite Is unappeased — to listen to the music 
or the Spheres. Heavy bread has made many 
heavy hearts, given rise to dyspepsia — horrid 
dyspepsia — and its herd of accompanying tor- 
ments. Girls who desire that their husbands 
should bo amiable and kind should learn how to 
make light bread. When a young mau is court- 
ing, he can well live at home ; or, If he has to 
go a distance to pay his addresses, he usually 
obtains good meals at a hotel or eating house ; 
but when he is married and gets to housekeep- 
ing, l*ls wife assumes the functions of his mo- 
ther oi* his landlord, and It is fortunate for her 
If she has been educated so as to know what a 
good table is. Those who are entirely depend- 
ent upon hired cooks make a sorry show at 
house-keeping. The stomach performs a very 
Important part in the economy of humanity, 
and wives who are forgetful of this fact commit 
a serjous mistake. Even the lion may be tamed 
by keeping him well fed. 

Victims of Fashion. — We have too much 
faith In the common sense of the fair sex to 
believe that the majority of them lay health as 
a willing sacrifice at the shrine of fashion; but a 
story is told of a lovely girl of eighteen, whose 
figure was Inclined to plumpness, that she one 
day fhinted In the street. “ In trying to res- 
tore her,” said a friend, “ I loosened her dress, 
and what do you think I found? Corsets so 
tightly drawn that a full respiration was impos- 
sible. I removed them and found that the girl’s 
ribs actually lapped ! ” On being remonstrated 
with the foolish child admitted that she tried 
to render her waist small enough to meet the 
requirements of fashion. Oh, what utter folly 
this all is! As if there were anything really 
beautiful in a figure pinched to represent the 
letter V ! We are glad to know that the womau 
of the day is cultivating higher artistic taste, 
and isn’t ashamed to have a waist proportionate 
to her shoulders. It is not considered graceful 
or fashionable now to wear tight dresses. A 
few women cling to the false Idea of the female 
model figure, and still prefer to go about ready 
to “ break in two,” with blue noses, black 
rims around their eyes, crows feet growing deep- 
er and thicker every day, and extremely red 
hands, unless they drink vinegar and eat chalk, 
starch and slato pencils to dry up their .vulgar 
red blood. But the really stylish, graceful, glow- 
ingly beautiful woman wears loose corsets and 
exceedingly comfortable dresses with plenty of 
breathing room. So far, so good. We hope to 
welcome the day when the Stiff corset will be 
wholly abandoned, and woman shall appear in 
all her alluring, untrammeled grace of form. 


HOUSEHOLD RECEIPTS. 


Mary Ann’s Cakes. — One heaping cup sugar, 
a heaping tablespoonful of butter, half cup of 
sweet milk, two cups flour, three eggs, half tea- 
spoonful soda, one teaspoon cream tartar. 

Sundtjland Pudding Beat 6 eggs to a froth. 

Mix 1 cup of flour with 1 quart of milk, 1 tea- 
spoon of salt, and stir the eggs into it. Bake in 
cups about twenty minutes. Serve with sauce. 

Cold Sauce. — 4 tablespoons of sugar, two of 
butter. When these have been rubbed until 
very white and smooth, add the beaten white of 
an egg. Flavor it and mould it into some pretty 
shape. 

Brown Bread. — One quart Indian meal, one 
quart rye or graham meal, one quart water, one 
cup yeast, three-fourths cup molasses, salt ; let 
rise all night; add in the morning half teaspoon- 
ful saleratus ; steam four hours. 

Plum Pudding.— $ pound of grated crumb*, 
pound of suet, 1 tablespoon of flour, $ pound of 
raisins, J pound of currants, 3 on jl es of sugar. 
Wet this with milk. A tea spoonful of cloves, 
and of cinnamon. Loil three hours. Serve 
with sauce. 

Corn-Meal Cup Cake. — One quart Indian 
meal, one quart sweet milk, one small cup white 
sugar, two eggs, two teaspoonfuls cream tartar 
rubbed in the dry meal, one tablespoonful soda, 
one teaspoonful salt, one pint of flour ; bake In 
buttered cups. 

Bread Griddle Cakes with Water. — Soak 
pieces of stale bread in water until quite soft; 
drain them through a sieve; rub the bread 
through a colander ; to one quart of this add 
three eggs and milk to make a thick batter; 
bake on a griddle. 

To Extract Ink from Cotton, Silk and 
Woolen Goods. — Saturate the spots with spirits 
of turpentine, and let it remain several hours, 
then rub it between the hands. It will crumple 
away, without injuring either the color or the 
texture of the article. 

Pudding Sauce. — 4 tablespoons [of sugar, 2 
tablespoons of butter, 1 tablespoon of flour beaten 
to a cream. Add the white of an egg beaten to 
a froth, and pour into the whole a gill of boiling 
water, stirring it very fast. Flavor with lemon, 
rose-water, nutmeg or wine. 

Batter Pudding. — 3 eggs, 7 tablespoons of 
flour, 1 quart of milk, boiled, reserving enough 
to wet the flour. Beat 2 eggs, cold milk, and 
flour together, aud pour them into the boiling 
milk. Add a little salt. If berries are used, add 
J more flour. Bake and serve with sauce. 

Pudding “ Our Favorite.” — Over a kettle of 
boiling water set a pan with two quarts of milk ; 
as soon as scaled add four eggs well beaten, 
and sift in a teacup of flour, and sprinkle with 
a little salt, stir about five minutes; to be eaten 
with sweetened cream and nutmeg, or sugar 
and butter. 

. French Bread. — Two quarts of flour, scald 
one pint of it, butter half the size of an egg, mix 
with cold water, two-thirds cup of yeast ; when 
mixed, knead fifteen minutes, using as little ad- 
ditional flour as possible; rise twelve hours; cut 
and work with a knife ten minutes before put- 
ting it into the pan to bake. 

Potato Pone. — This is a favorite dish in the 
West India Islands. Wash, peel, and grate two 
pounds of potatoes, and four ounces each of 
sugar and butter (or beef dripping) melted, oue 
teaspoonful each of salt and pepper ; mix well 
together, place in a baking-dish, and put it into 
a brisk oven until It is done, and becomes nicely 
brown. 

Another Plum Pudding.— 17 small cracker* 
pounded; 2 pounds of sultana raisins; 10 eggs; 
2$ quarts of milk ; 2 tablespoons of molasses ; a 
little salt; 1 cup or more of sugar. Season with 
cloves, nutmeg and cinnamon, and, If desired, a 
glass of wine. Bake moderately four hours. 
This is very nice cold, and can be cut in slices, 
and used when needed. 

Fish Cake. — Take the boned part of any kind 
of fls£, mince it fine, add a shred onion, pepper 
and salt, a little ketchup, or fish sauce, or mix 
it with either mashed potato, bread-crumbs 
soaked in milk, chopped hard-boiled eggs, or 
pulped tomatoes, in equal parts, with the fish ; 
put all in a buttered dish, pour some beaten eggs 
upon the top, and bake until nicely browned. 

Appledore Pudding. — Line a pudding dish 
with stale cake. Fill it within three inches of 
the top with berries or currants. Allow $ cup 
of sugar to swell berries, and 1 cup to currants 
or anything tart. Cover the whole with cake, 
and wet it with £ cup of wine. Bake half an 
hour and frost it with the whites of 2 eggs and 1 
cup of sugar beaten to a stiff froth. Return it to 
the oven, and let it brown slightly. 

To Boil Fresh Fish. — After being well 
cleaned, rub the fish with salt, and pin it in a 
towel ; put it in a pot of boiliDg water, and keep 
it boiling fast — a large fish will take from one- 
half to three-quarters of an hour; a small one 
from fifteen to twenty minutes. A fat shad la 
very nice boiled, although rock and bass are 
preferred generally ; when done take it up on a 
fish dish, and cover it with egg sauce or drawn 
butter and parsley. Pickled mushrooms and 
walnuts, and mushroom catsup are good with 
boiled fish. 
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THE OLD OAKEN CRADLE. 

Sweet scenes of my boyhood ! I love to recall 
them, 

Electric they shimmer on memory’s warm 
sky — 

The maple-fringed river, the hill grand and 
solemn, 

And all the dear haunts In the forest near by ; 

I deem these fresh views on the Past’s pano- 
rama 

As sweetest of all the enchantments of earth — 

The ancient red house, in which Life’s devious 
drama 

Commenced in the cradle which stood by the 
hearth ; 

The old oaken cradle, the rocker-worn 
cradle, 

The high-posted cradle which stood by the 
hearth. 

Near two generations from earth have departed 

Since home in high state this quaint cradle 
was brought, 

Attesting the advent of one who, light-hearted, 

Gave joy pure and holy, of sad sorrow naught 1 

Dear relic of dream -days ! what rest have you 
granted 

To mother and infant, when hushed was his 
mirth ; 

Hew grateful was sleep when the babe for it 
panted : 

A boon is the cradle which stands by the 
hearth ! 

The old oaken cradle, the rocker-worn 
cradle, 

The high-posted cradle which stands by the 
hearth. 

Not all mem’ry’s promptings of by-gones that 
gather 

Are free from sadness made sacred by space — 

Since angels led two from our home — and for 
ever 

Seraphic behold they Immanuel’s face; 

And we who remain, from those scenes all are 
distant, 

But never forget we the place of our birth ; 

The light of our mem’ry, in realms reminis- 
cent, 

Reveals the Btaid cradle, the rocker- worn 
cradle, 

The old oaken cradle, the rocker-worn 
cradle, 

The high-posted cradle which stood by the 
hearth. 


AN INCIDENT OF THE CHICAGO 
FIRE. 


The wind had again risen to a hurricane. All 
around was a storm of fire-brands, as though the 
flakes in a snow-storm had been turned to flame. 
Great sheets of blazing felt-roofing were driving 
overhead. Everywhere timbers and masonry 
were falling; walls a half square in length came 
down with the thunder’s crash, and in such 
quick succession that the noise ceased to be no- 
ticed. Thousands of frantic people were push- 
ing wildly in every direction. The crowds seem- 
ed bewildered, lost, frenzied. And what won- 
der ? The world seemed to be burning up, the 
heavens to be melting : a star looked like a 
speck of blood, so that the whole canopy of hea- 
ven when visible seemed blood-bespattered. As 
the doctor was gazing at the terrible spectacle 
the cry ran from mouth to mouth that all the 
bridges across the west branch of the river were 
burned. There were thousands of spectators 
from the West Division who had come over to 
witness the melting away of the South Side 
business palaces. H the bridges were burned, 
there remained but one avenue by which they 
could reach their homes. There were cries of 
“ The tunnel ! the tunnel !” a panic and a grand 
rush, in which everybody was borne westward 
toward Washington Street tunnel. Dr. Lively 
found himself forced into the tunnel. It was 
crowded with two streams of wildly-excited 
people moving in opposite directions. One was 
rushing to the rescue of property on the South 
Side or to see the fire, the other to get away 
from it. Most of these latter were carrying ar- 
ticles of furniture and bales of goods, or they 
were wheeling loaded barrows. Everybody was 
crowding and pushing. Our doctor had made 
his way through about one-third of the tunnel, 
when suddenly every light went out. The great 
gasometer of the South Side gas works had ex- 
ploded. He was under the river, in the bowels 
of the earth, in the midst of that wild crowd of 
humanity, and in utter darkness. “ There will 
be a panic,” he thought: “ all the weak will be 
overrun and trampled to death. God help them 
and help us all !” Then there came to him. a 
flash of inspiration: “Keep to the right!” he 
shouted, “ to the right !” “ Keep to the right !” 

repeated an abetting voice. “ To the right !” 
« Keep te the right !” “ Right ! right !” The 

blessed words ran along from one end of the 
dark way to the other. Then a hush seemed to 
fall on the lips as though the hearts were at 
prayer, and the two streams moved along like 
processions through the dark valley of the sha- 
dow of death. 

Facing about, Dr. Lively squeezad his way 
through a dense throng on North Water street 
bridge till he gained the North Division. Here 
he sat down on the steps of a warehouse to take 
breath, and look back on the scene he had left. 
The fire had reached the river, which reflected 
the lurid horror above, and seemed a stream of 


molten metal, or a current of glowing lava 
poured from some wide rent in the earth. Strug- 
gling human creatures in the blazing, hissing, 
sputtering waters realized Dante’s imaginings of 
tortured, writhing souls on the red floors of hell. 

Tired and faint, Dr. Lively pressed dn to the 
north. He was not long in learning that the 
fire was already raging in the doomed North 
Division, and that the waterworks were dis- 
abled. Reaching the house of his friend, where 
his family had taken refuge, he found them all 
informed of the peril to the North Side, and get- 
ting ready to move. His friend decided to take 
refuge on the prairies. “ There we can keep up 
the race,” he said. 

“ I’m going where I can get water,” said Dr, 
Lively ; u it’s the only thing under heaven that 
this fire-fiend won’t eat. There isn’t a suburb 
but may be burned. I’m going toward the lake.” 
So he took possession of his wife and boy and 
started for Lincoln Park. There were lights in 
all the houses, and eager, swift-moving figures 
were seen through the doors and windows : 
everywhere people were getting their things 
into the streets. Shortly after, the flames, it 
was noticed, were beginning to pale. A weird 
kind of light began to creep over burning house, 
blazing street and ruined wall. The day was 
dawning. With a kind of bewildered feeling 
our friends watched the coming on of the 
strange, ghostly morning, and saw the pale 
sickly, shamefaced sun come up out of the 
lake. It was ten o’clock before they reached 
the old cemetery south of Lincoln Park. Hun- 
dreds had already arrived here with their be- 
longings, representing every article that per- 
tains to modern civilization. Parties were mo- 
mently coming in with more loads. Here our 
Wends halted. Mrs. Lively dropped down in a 
fugitive rocking-chair, thinking what a comfort 
It would be to go off into a faint But without a 
pillow or salts or camphor It was a luxury In 
which she did not dare to Indulge, though she 
had a physician at hand. Right in front of her 
she noticed a besmutched, red-eyed woman 
who had something familiar in her appearance. 
“Why, it’s myself!” she said to her husband, 
pointing to a large plate mirror leaning against 
an old headstone. 

** Yes,” said the doctor, smiling, “ we all look 
like sweeps.” 

Napoleon seated himself on a grave and open- 
ed his lunch-basket 

“ Did you ever ?” cried the mother. “ This 
boy’s brought his basket through. There’s no- 
thing in all the world except something to eat 
that he would have devoted himself to in this 
way.” 

“ Nothing could have proved more oppor- 
tune,” said the father. 

Then they ate their breakfast, sharing It with 
a little girl who was crying for her father, and 
with a lady who was carrying a handsome 
dress-bonnet by the ribbons, and who in turn 
shared her portion with her poodle dog. They 
offered a slice of cake to a sad old gentleman 
sitting on an inverted pail with his hands clasp- 
ed above a gold-headed cane, and his chin rest- 
ing on them. He shook his head without speak- 
ing, and went on gazing in a dreary, abstracted 
way into the air, as though oblivious of every- 
thing around him. “ Though I make my bed 
in hell, behold, Thou art there,” he said, in a 
glow, measured soliloquy. His lip began to 
quiver, and the tears to stream down his furrow- 
ed face. Dr. Lively heard, and wiped his eyes 
on the back of his hand : he had nothing else to 
receive the quick tears. Just then a hearse 
with nodding black plumes came by loaded with 
boxes and bundles, on which were perched a 
woman and five children, the three youngest 
crowing and laughing in unconsoious glee at 
their strange circumstances. This was followed 
by two buggies hitched together, both packed 
with women and children, drawn by a single 
horse, astride of which was a lame man. 

“ What Is it, madam ?” said Dr. Lively to a 
woman who was wringing her hands and crying 
piteously. 

« Why, you see,” she said between her sobs, 
“ me and Johnny made our livin’ a-sellin’ pop- 
corn ; and last night we had a bushel popped 
ready for the Monday’s trade ; and now it’s all 
gone; we’ve lost everything — all that beautiful 
corn : there wasn’t a single scorched grain.” 

“ But think what others have lost — their 
beautiful homes and all their business — ” 

She suddenly ceased crying, and, turning upon 
him,' said sharply, “We lost all we had: did 
they lose any more’n they had ?” 

A young man came pressing through the 
crowd, desperately clutching a picture in a hand- 
some gilt frame. Through the smoke and 
smutch which stained the canvas was seen a 
gray-haired, saintly woman’s head. 

“ The picture of his mother,” thought the doc- 
tor with a swelling about his heart. 

“ I saved dese,” said a Jolly- faced German, 
extending his two hands ; “ and dey is all I had 
when I come from de Faderland to Chicago, 
And saved you nothin* ?” 

The man appealed to had about him three 
children and a pale delicate woman. 

“ I saved these,” he said, with a gesture that 
was an embrace. “ All the baby-faces we left 
hanging on the walls in the home where they 
were all born.” 

Then the bearded lip quivered and the lids 
were dropped over the brimming eyes. The 
mother looked up with clear unfaltering feat- 
ures, and with a light grateful, almost Joyous, in 
her fine eyes, and said softly, “ But all the real 
faces we’ve brought along.” 

Then one of the little girls took up the story : 
“ Oh, mother, Tommy’s picture will be burned, 
and we can never get another. Tommy’s dead, 
you know,” she explained. 


The mother’s eye grew misty, and so did the 
German’s and the doctor’s, and many others. 
There they were in that old deserted cemetery, 
a company of strangers, not one of whom had 
ever seen the other’s face before, exchanging 
their confidences and mingling their tears. 

All day long the fugitives poured into this 
strange encampment, and by night they num- 
bered thirty thousand. T^ere was shouting, 
swearing, laughing, weeping, walling. There 
was pallid stupefaction, sullen silence, and faces 
of black despair — every kind of face except 
the happy variety. The air was thick with 
frightful stories of arson; of men hanged to 
lamp-posts; of incendiaries hurled headlong 
into the fires they had kindled ; of riots, mobs 
and lawlessness. There was scarcely a suburb 
that was not reported to be burning up, and 
prairie-fires were said to be raging. The fate of 
Sodom was believed to have overtaken Chicago 
and her dependent suburbs. 

11 There’s no safety here,” said Mrs. Lively 
nervously, as the flames approached the ceme- 
tery. “ Do let’s get out of this horrid place. 
What in the world do you want to stay here 
for ?” 

“ My dear,” replied the doctor with a twinkle, 
“ I don’t want to stay here. We are not cer- 
tainly safe, but I don’t know of any place where 
our chances would be better.” 

“ Let’s go down to the beach, get on a propel- 
ler and go out into the lake.” 

“ But, my* dear, ‘ the Sands ’ and the lake 
shore are already thronged. It is said that 
the people were lying in the lake, and others 
standing up to their necks in water — women 
with children in their arms. The propellers 
have doubtless taken off fugitives to their entire 
capacity.” 

In the meantime the fire came on. Every- 
where over the dead leaves and dry grass and 
piles of household goods, and against the head- 
boards and wooden crosses, the brands were 
falling ; and the people were running and dodg- 
ing, and fighting the incipient fires. 



A NOVEL IN ONE CHAPTER. 

Some six or seven years ago, by one of the 
current accidents of social intercourse, there 
came together, and got interested in each other 
in an Atlantic city, a young man and a young 
woman. The man was educated, in professional 
life, of good, social rank, and generally esteemed 
of more than average ability. Those who 
thought best of him believed he was sure, 
sooner or later, to do great things. 

In the meantime, he had the misfortune to 
be poor. The young woman was the daughter 
of a rich manufacturer. She had been brought 
up to attach at least its proper value to money, 
and, in fact, to attach too much credit to its 
possession. 

She had too much Innate refinement to be 
purse-proud ; but living always with those who, 
possibly for lack of anything better, pique them- 
selves on their possessions, is not likely to have 
a wholesome effect on impressionable youth. 
Be this as it may, an affection sprang up be- 
tween these two people, avowed in time on 
both sides, oemented by every reciprocal pledge 
of fidelity. 

The matter became known, after a space, to 
the lady’s family, and then begun the peculiar 
phase of the story that has now reached its 
climax. An explanation having become neces- 
sary, the lover was confronted with the state- 
ment from his perfidious adored one, that he had 
totally misconceived her feelings and intentions. 
There was much talk, but this was the gist and 
end of it. The invention was as palpable as its 
purpose. 

Astonished as was the poor fellow, he was 
equally helpless. Either the girl’s own pride, 
or the stress of family Influence, had led her to 
adopt a course, which, however painful or how- 
evw wicked, presented the advantage of admit- 
ting absolutely of no appeal. Bewildered, hu- 
miliated, aad stricken to the heart, the suitor 
accepted the situation like a brave, if also like 
a sensitive man. Adieux were exchanged in 
the guise of friendliness, but when the discarded 
admirer went away he made up his mind that 
he had gone away forever. The play and the 
reality are in precise accord here, and they con- 
tinue wonderfully bo to the end. 

Years rolled by, and the affluent manufactu- 
rer, who had thought himself far away beyond 
the caprice of fortune, by a series of unlucky 
chances became slightly embarrassed. Tight 
money markets, the failure of correspondents, 
the encroachments of competitors, a reduced de- 
mand in his special trade, each or all, increased 
this embarrassment until at last, in advanced 
age, and living in a most expensive manner, he 
found himself on the brink of failure and ruin. 
Pending this, the “ whirligigs of time” had been 
at work in good earnest. The man who had 
been so dextrously — or shamelessly — cozened 
out of his bride, partly by the force of his natu- 
ral genius, partly by good fortune, had risen to 
wealth and power. 

By one of those strange chances which it Is 
the fashion to say happen only on the Btage, or 
in sensation romance, but which do in sooth 
often come to pass in real life, the key, so to 
speak, to the manufacturer’s position fell into 
this gentleman’s hands. Notes to a large 
amount made by the former Croesus, potential 
Influence with the corporations and individuals 
with whom his affairs were most blended, were 
at the control of the lover of five years ago. By 
a natural process again, it fell out that the old 
position was resumed, but this time under hap- 
pier auspioes. It was natural that the younger 


man should hail with Joy the chance to recover 
his lost love. An engagement was soon made, 
then, on terms easy to imagine, and this time 
without any lying or equivocation. 

The relative situations had changed, and there 
was room both for a happy revival of the past 
and politic silence concerning it. On the bridal 
day the groom presented himself, and then, in 
the presence of the bride’s family and friends, 
came the climax. It is not to be Justified, and 
yet none can say it was not a righteous retribu- 
tion. To be brief, the bridegroom, in the drama 
and the reality are in the same exact accordance 
up to the catastrophe. 

On the morning of day fixed for the wedding, 
and at an hour fixed for signing necessary pa- 
pers, the bridegroom proceeded calmly to tell 
the whole truth of his relations with the young 
lady and her family. Having recited the nature 
of his provocation, he wound up by announcing 
that of his revenge. This consisted in his utter 
refusal ever to ^ed the woman he once had 
loved, and to whom he had thus been for a se- 
cond time affianced. The Indignation and ex- 
citement that followed need not be described. 
The act was cruel, unmanly; but it must be 
remembered that for years the iron had been 
cutting into the perpetrator’s souL In the play, 
the girl, who, throughout everything, tenderly 
loves the man whom she once betrayed, and so 
taught to betray herself, marries him after all, 
when she is Just dying of a broken heart. In the 
drama of real life, the action has proceeded only 
as far as we have related. 


THE SMOKOMETER. 

We have heard of the Idea of laying oxygen 
in pipes through dwellings for purposes of ven- 
tilation and purification of the air, of the scheme 
for similarly supplying carbonic acid for the ex- 
tinguishment of fire, and of the ingenious pro- 
posal to supply milk to our dwellings through 
conduits leading from suitable reservoirs. Fur- 
ther still, we have perused the glowing prospec- 
tus of the electric piano inventor, who proposes 
to give us the means of turning off or on a flow 
of music as easily as a stream from a water 
faucet, and we remember having read of the 
telephone by which the choicest vocal efforts of 
celebrated singers might be brought into our 
parlours as easily as the voice of the Bridget 
hailing us from the nether world through the 
speaking trumpet. But now we have found an 
idea which surpasses alL According to the 
Virginia Oity Territorial JBntreprite, a Professor 
Maulesel is going to erect extensive works simi- 
lar to those of a gas company. In these there 
will be large retorts in which tobacco will be 
burned, and the smoke thus produced will pass 
through proper pipes to a large bell-shaped re- 
ceptacle, similar to a gasometer, where it will 
be cooled and purified and so scented as to have 
the flavour of the finest Havana cigar. From 
the smokometer a main pipe will lead up into 
the city, and from this will be small branch 
pipes leading to all the principal houses and sa- 
loons in the town. In every house where the 
smoke is taken, there will be placed a meter, 
simLlar to a gas meter, but much more delica- 
tely constructed. Running from these meters 
will be pipes leading to all the rooms in the 
house, and connected with these pipes, at con- 
venient points, will be long flexible tubes, each 
tipped with a handsome amber mouth-piece for 
the comfort and convenience of smokers. When 
a man desires to take a smoke, he has not to 
go to the trouble of hunting up tobacco and fil- 
ling his pipe, then of finding and lighting a 
match, and perhaps burning his fingers, and af- 
terward getting fire and ashes upon his clothes 
half a dozen times before his smoke is ended. 
There is none of this trouble and vexation. He 
has only to place the amber mouth-piece be- 
tween his lips, turn a small Bilver thumb-screw, 
and the cool, delicious, perfumed smoke glides 
into his mouth. By this ingenious and delight- 
ful arrangement, all dangers of fires from pipes 
and cigars will be obviated, and millions in va- 
luable property annually saved. An india-rub- 
ber recep table filled with smoke is arranged in 
the breast, inside the shirt bosom, for smokers 
to draw from while walking, in the street ; and 
ladies, with whom it is conjectured the delica- 
tely flavoured fumes will become very popular, 
are to have for their use elegantly carved amber 
mouth-pieces, hooped about with gold and set 
with diamonds and other gems. When out walk- 
ing their reservoir of smoke will be contained 
in the pannier, to which it will impart a much 
more symmetrical shape than can be attained 
by the use of newspapers ; besides, by giving the 
rubber of the smoke tank a suitable thickness 
and strength, it will be found to be very conve- 
nient when the wearer desires to sit, as it will 
serve as a cushion, a something which is often 
a great convenience and comfort. Maulesel is a 
name as yet unknown to fame ; and it may be 
noticed, as a coincidence quite remarkable, that 
the generic name of the ingenious idea is con- 
tained in its last syllable. The professor, we 
presume, is somewise connected with Professor 
Can tell A. Blglie, who recently aroused popular 
curiosity in New York by announcing, in wide- 
ly distributed handbills, an aerial flight from 
the steeple of Trinity church. 


“ What's the matter with Augustus ?” asked 

one friend of another. — “ He’s gone insane !” 

“ Bless me ! how happened that ?” “ Why, you 

see, he parts his hair in the middle, and the 
other day he happened to get five more hairs on 
one side than on the other, and the inequality 
overthrew the balanoe of his brain.” 


Hotmibw 1», 1873. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 

Manufacture of Pipe-Stems. — At Constan- 
tinople the Jessamine Is extensively grown for 
the manufacture of pipe-stems ( Chibouques ). For 
this purpose stems are carefully trained until 
they have attained the desired length and thick- 
ness, care being taken to protect the bark by a 
covering of varnished linen or calico. Two or 
three times a year*the bark is sponged with 
citron-juice, which is said to give it the light 
color so much sought after. Some of these pipe- 
stems are over sixteen feet in length, and sell for 
so much as £20 each. 

A J apanese Biographical Work. — At 
Japan “ A Life of Washington” is to be brought 
out by a Yeddo publisher. This literary novelty 
is published in no less than forty-four volumes, 
in the Japanese characters, and is profusely il- 
lustrated in the highest style of art. Washing- 
ton is represented in the clothes and fashion of 
the present day, and with a moustache, carry- 
ing a cane, and accompanied by a Skye terrier. 
He is gazing at a lady with a train, a Grecian 
bend, and a hideous waterfall. As it is the first 
attempt of the kind, and as it is a great curiosity 
in itself, the book would be a great addition to 
the collection of bibliomaniac. 

Tit for Tat. — A clergyman who enjoys the 
substantial benefits of a fine farm was slightly 
taken down, a few days ago, by his Irish plough- 
man, who was 8ittlngathls plough, in a tobacco- 
field, resting his horse. The reverend gentle- 
man, being a great economist, said, with much 
seriousness, “Patrick, wouldn’t it be a good 
plan for you to have a stubscythe here, and be 
hubblng a few bushes along the fence while the 
horse is resting ?” Pat, with quite as serious a 
•countenance as the divine wore himself, replied, 

“ Sir, wouldn’t it be well for you to have a tub 
of potatoes in the pulpit, and when the congre- 
gation are singing to peel ’em awhile to be ready 
for the pot?” 

A Careful Lairb. — It is told of a very careful 
laird in the Highlands, that he was waited on 
by a neighbor to request his name as an accom- 
modation to a “ bit bill” for £20 for three months, 
which led to the following characteristic collo- 
quy : — « Na, na, I canna dae that.” “Why for 
no, laird ? Ye hae dune the same thing for 
others.” “ Ay, ay, Tammas, but there’s wheels 
within wheels ye ken naething about : I canna 
dae’t.” “ It’s a sma’ affair to refuse me, laird.” 
“Weel, ye see, Tammas, if I was to put my 
name till’t, ye wad get the siller frae the bank, 
and when the time cam round ye wadna be 
ready, and I wad had to pay it ; sae then you 
and me wad quarrel ; sae we may Just as well 
quarrel the noo, as laug as the siller’s in ma 
pouch.” 

Consumption of Paper — Every American 
uses annually 10J pounds paper, while Mexico, 
with Central America, consumes only 2 pounds, 
aud British America 6$ pounds per head. The 
consumption in European countries is 11$ 
pounds per head in Great Britain, 8 in Germany, 
7$ in France, 3£ in Austria and in Italy, 1$ in 
Spain, and in Russia but 1 pound. But these 
figures by no means Justify us in drawing any 
rigid conclusions as to the literary occupations 
or mental acquirements of the respective coun- 
tries, though they give us a general idea there- 
of. It must be remembered that one-third of 
all this immense quantity of paper consists of 
paper hangings, pasteboards, shavings, and 
wrapping sheets, one-half of all the production 
is printing paper, and the remaining sixth is 
writing paper. 

The Manufacture of Shirts. — Burlock A 
Co., large shirt manufacturers, Bridgeport, 
Conn., employ about six hundred hands, and 
make one hundred dozen shirts per day, con- 
suming three thousand yards of muslin and 
seven hundred of linen each day, and $9,000 
worth of thread every year. One hundred 
sewing machines are constantly running, from 
seven o’clock in the morning until eight in the 
evening. Thes^machines are worked by steam 
and managed by young girls, the majority of 
whom are skilled performers; some of these 
experienced hands earn as high as $75 per 
month. Every part of a shirt is manipulated by 
•different hands; each piece is finished in a 
room designed for the kind of work. It takes 
sixty women to make all the parts of a shirt, 
and yet it only requires two minutes to make 
this all important garment. 

Huge Umbrellas. — Two palanquin umbrel- 
las of enormous size have been recently manu- 
factured by a firm at Glasgow, Scotlaud. They 
were ordered by a firm trading in Africa, and 
are supposed to be designed as presen ts for 
some of the chiefs. They are nearly thirty- 
three feet in circumference, sufficiently large 
to afford protection to about twenty-five per- 
sons. One is made of a fine damask silk, with 
a handsome variegated wool fringe nine inches 
deep. The other one is made of a rep silk, with 
a pure silver fringe, and lined with white Bilk. 
At the top of each is a handsome gilt ornament; 
the ribs are of whalebone, each thick enough 
for a walking-cane. The stick which is of birch 
wood, ornamented and polished, is five yards 
long, is Jointed in the centre to make the um- 
brella more portable, and has a heavy spike at 
the end for fixing in the ground. 

Jet. — Everything earthy has an humble 
origin, so we meekly accept the fact that the 
pretty Jet ornaments so popular with ladies are 
made from a species of coal ; and the sparkling 
material made by the hand of the artistic work- 
man into a “ thing of beauty” once formed the 
branch of a stately tree, whereon the birds of 
the air rested, and under which the beasts of 
the field reposed ; yet geologists assure us such 
is really the fact. They describe it as a variety 


of coal, which ocours sometimes in elongated 
uniform masses, and sometimes in the form of 
branches, with a woody structure. It is, in its 
natural state, soft and brittle, of a velvet black 
color, and lustrous. It is found in large quan- i 
titles in Saxony, and also in Prussian amber 
mines in detached fragments, and, being ex- 
ceedingly resinous, the coarser kinds are there 
used for fuel, burning with a greenish flame, 
and a strong bituminous smell, leaving an ash 
also of a greenish color. Jet is likewise found 
in England, on the Yorkshire coast. 

Mark Twain’s Active Journalism 

Buffalo has many reminiscences of Mark Twain, 
and of his remarkable attempt at publishing a 
newspaper on an entirely new plan. After his 
return from the Holy Land (per Quaker City,) 
Mark took a wife and purchased the third inter- 
est in the Buffalo Express , owned by A. M. 
Clapp, Public Printer. They say that Mark’s 
style of newspaper work was unique. He is 
not an early riser, and is as slow of movement 
as of speech, consequently he didn’t get to the 
office very early in the morning. And when 
there his movements were not characterized by 
nervous haste. Seating himself in a capacious 
pivot-chair, his first move was to deposit his 
boots In the waste basket, and replace them 
with roomy slippers. Then elevating his slip- 
pered feet to a comfortable cushion on the ex- 
change papers (their only legitimate use in his 
estimation), it was his wont to lay back in his 
chair, swinging himself lazily on his pivot, and 
tell stories of wit and wisdom by the hour to the 
associate editors. This was vastly pleasant to 
all concerned, but somehow it did not work in 
the way of making a newsy paper, and at the 
end of six weeks Mark came to the conclusion 
that publishing a newspaper was not his forte. 
He, however, retained his interest in the 
Express for about a year and a half, though, os 
aforesaid, he did not take part in the “ active” 
management for more than six weeks. 

National Songs. — The oomposer of the 
“ Wacht am Rhein,” who has Just died, was hap- 
py enough to enjoy the full success and celebrity 
of his composition. No such early tribute of 
national recognition gladdened the ears of the 
oomposer of that far grander piece of war music, 
the “Marseillaise.” The “ Watht am Rhein ” 
was not an inspiration of high artistic genius, 
but it was an Inspiration of its kind, and it hit a 
long-prevailing mood, and came to be the ex- 
pression of the national sentiment on the very 
eve of battle. From the earliest days of the 
war in France it superseded all the older and 
greater hymns of German nationality. Long 
after events had definitely settled that there 
was no need of protecting the Rhine, and long 
after the “Watch’* had left her to take care of 
herself and gone to pursue the French into 
Paris, the strains of the popular anthem still 
proclaimed in every city in the world the resolve 
of Germany to stand by her river. Carlyle calls 
the “ Marseillaise ” “the luckiest musical com- 
position ever promulgated, the sounds of which 
will make the blood tingle in men's veins, aud 
whole armies and assemblages will Bing it with 
eyes weeping and burning, with hearts defiant 
of death, despot and devil.” There is none of 
this passionate and stormy grandeur about the 
“ Wacht am Rhein ” which is only at best a song 
of encouragement and defence, without pasHlon 
or despair, and not by any means up to the 
level of the unparelleled national triumph which 
was awaiting Germany at the time when it 
began to be popular. Still, there can be little 
doubt that it will pass into public memory in 
association with the events of 1870, as Arndt’s 
song of the German latherland is remembered 
in connection with those of 1813; as ‘ ParUmt 
pour la Syrie ” Is enshrined with^Napoleonlsm, 
and “ Lillibullero ” brings with it recollections of 
the fall of divine right in England. 

The Poor Player. — A strangely pathetic 
scene, very significant of the sadder side of the 
actor’s life, was witnessed a few evenings ago on 
the stage of the Prince of Wales’ Theatre, at 
Birmingham, England. The play was Shake- 
speare’s « Henry V.,” Mr. Charles Calvert re- 
presenting the King. The house was crowded. 
It was apparent to the audience that Mr. Cal- 
vert was laboring under severe indisposition 
from the beginning of the play, but he struggled 
through with evident suffering until about a 
quarter to ten o’clock. He had uttered the 
words — 

“ O God of battles, steel my soldiers’ hearts !” 
when he walked to the front of the stage, and 
said, in an almost inaudible whisper, that he 
felt as if his last hour had come. The pallor of 
his countenance, the sweat on his brow, aud ills 
evident breathlessness, gave the audience cause 
for the greatest alarm. Amid the breathless 
silence of the assembled spectators, Mr. Calvert 
proceeded, still speaking with broken utterance 
and gasping for breath, to say that he had strug- 
gled for three weeks and suffered, God only 
knew what, in his endeavor to keep that en- 
gagement. He had come on the stage that 
night knowing that it was at the risk of his life. 
He was no craven, aud his past history would 
prove that he did not easily give way, but he 
was now entirely defeated, aud could not pro- 
ceed. He wished for their sympathy as Chris- 
tian men (a voice: “We do sympathize with 
you; say no more”). His sufferings, ho almost 
felt he was right in saying, were those of a dying 
man (sensation ; the weepiug of women behind 
the sc nes was heard.) The moment his re- 
marks were at an end, Mr. Stoyle, Mr. Dixon, 
and other members oi the corps dramatique , 
who had been waiting at the wings, rushed to 
the footlights and supported the »ow almost 
swooning man off the stage. The curtain fell, 
and the audieuoe slowly dispersed. 


SCIENTIFIC AND USEFUL. 

Consumption of Coal. — The consumption of 
coal for the purpose of gas illumination in Great 
Britain is estimated at fourteen millions of tons 
per annum, valued at sixty millions of dollars. 
The total annual production of coal in England 
is one hundred millions of tons. 

Railway Traffic in Great Britain. — The 
passengers carried by the railways of Great 
Britain in 1872 reached the enormous total of 
423,000,000. The total number carried in 1850 
was only 78,854,422. The increase is mainly 
owing to the construction of underground and 
other suburban lines leading out of the large 
cities. 

Squeaking Boots and Shoes. — To prevent 
the soles of boots or shoes from squeaking, rasp, 
with a coarse rasp, the outsole and insole, and 
every other piece of leather that comes in con- 
tact in friction by the action of the foot. Then 
apply freely good wheat or rye paste. If this 
is well attended to from heel to toe, the boot or 
shoe will not squeak. 

Labor Saving Machines.— In the course of 
an Interesting paper on coal-cutting machines, 
read at Bradford by Mr. William Firth, of 
Leeds, mention was made of the extraordinary 
power of these machines in dispensing with 
hand labor. One man, a youth, a boy, and a 
machine, can compass the work of twenty men, 
thus reducing “ that hard physical labor” by 
seventy-five per cent. Moreover, the machine 
in use at Ardsley showed great power in grap- 
pling with a difficult seam, and reduced the cost 
of production by Is. 7d. per ton. 

A Substitute for India-rubbbr. — The 
Scientific American states that a substitute for 
India-rubber has been found in a gum from the 
milkweed plant, or other plants of the Asclepia 
tribe, and from flax and other seeds. This pro- 
cess consists in macerating and fermenting the 
substances, and then by evaporation reducing 
the liquid so obtained to a thick gummy mass. 
The gum produced In this manner is alleged to 
possess many of the valuable qualities of India- 
rubber; it is insoluble in water, and may be 
vulcanized with sulphur. The price of pure 
rubber Is now very high, and the discovery of 
an economical substitute is a matter of great 
Importance in the arts. 

Improved Glove Fastening.— Charles H* 
Hall, Trenton, N. J., and Robert Knott, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., have patented an invention which 
consists of a little bar with a series of notches 
in each edge and wide portions between the 
notches, hinged to a clip fastened to the glove 
at one side of the silt for the wrist, and a notched 
hook on a clip fastened to the glove at the other 
side, so arranged that it can engage the bar be- 
hind any one of the enlargements to fasten the 
glove tight or loose, as may be desired. The 
clips by which the bar and the hook are fasten- 
ed to the glove consist of thin plates of silver, 
gold, or any ductile metal, with spurs formed on 
them to fasten them to the glove, by punching 
them out of the^ metal in the ordinary way of 
making such fastenings. 

To Remove the Bitter Tastes of Medi- 
cines. — Sugared substances in concentrated so- 
lution much diminish bitter tastes. Thus, 
while tlie infusion of gentian is excessively dis- 
agreeable, its syrup can be very well taken If it 
be not dilated witb water, thus weakening the 
action of the sugar. But the body that seems to 
enjoy this property in the highest degree is li- 
quorice. By its aid we can almost Immediately 
dispel the bitter taste of quinine, colocyntb, 
aloes, quassia, Ac. ; it is only necessary to chew 
a morsel of liquorice-root. Aloes may thus be 
powdered and sifted without inconvenience. 
The liquorice must be kept in the mouth for a 
longer time in proportion as the bitterness of 
the substance to be overcome is intense or its 
solution more concentrated. 

To Destroy Field Mice. — Smoke, it is well 
known, will soon destroy these little pests, but 
how to introduce it into their holes in an easy 
way may interest some of our readers. Pro- 
fessor Nessler, of Carlsruhe, has devised a sort 
of pellet which gives off great quantities of 
smoke when burning, so that it is only neces- 
sary to put some of these into the holes and 
ignite them in order to suffocate the mice. Their 
preparation is nearly as follows : Some fibrous 
substance, such as Jute, is soaked in a concen- 
trated solution of saltpeter, dried, then dipped 
in tar, and, when half dry, flowers of sulphur 
are sprinkled over it. When fully dry the Jute 
fibers are cut into little pieces like pills aud are 
ready for use. As soon as they are ignited they 
are stuffed into the hole, which is then stopped 
up with earth. 

The Vienna Prizes. — Seventy thousand ar- 
ticles have been exhibited at the Vienna show, 
and 26,002 awards have been distributed. Of 
this aggregate number of premiums, 421 were 
diplomas of honor, 3024 medals for progress, 
8,800 medals for merit, 8,326 medals for good 
taste, 978 medals for art, 1,998 medals for co- 
operation, and 10,465 diplomas of merit or 
honorable mention. These were awarded as 
follows: Austria (without Hungary) 5,991, Ger- 
many 5,066, France 3,142, Italy 1,908, Hungary 
1,604, Spain 1,157, England and colonies 1,156, 
Russia 1,018, Switzerland 722, Belgium 612, 
Norway and Sweden 534, Turkey 470, Portugal 
441, United States 411, Denmark 309, Holland 
284, Roumanla 238, Japan 217, Brazil 202, 
Greece 183, China 118, Egypt 75, Republics of 
Central and South America 44, Persia 29, 
Morocco, Tunis and Tripoli 20, Madagascar etc., 
l0, Monaco 9, Mexico, Siam and Turkestan, 
] ©aoh 1. 


HUMOROUS SCRAPS. 

Somebody says, “ I n^ver saw a sick man yet 
who didn’t behave like an overgrown baby, or 
Inspire all in the Afcuse to pray either for his 
speedy recoveryor his early translation.” 

An afflicted husband was returning from the 
funeral of his scolding wife, when a friend asked 
him how he was. “ Well,” said he, pathetically, 
“ I think I feel the better for that little walk.” 
A lady who rouged very highly inquired of a 
gentleman, under the plea of indisposition, how 
he thought she looked. “ I really cannot tell, 
madam,” he replied, “ unless you uncover your 
face.” 

A little beggar girl, in New York, recently 
presented a certificate to a person to whom she 
had applied for alms, certifying that “ the bearer 
is a widow with five children in destitute cir- 
cumstances.” 

“What makes your cows so cross ?” asked an 
old lady of her milkman. — “My cows cro.M ! 
What do you mean, madam ?” — “ Why, as your 
milk is always sour, I thought the cows must 
be a cross lot.” 

“ I cannot Imagine,” said an alderman, « why 
my whiskers should turn gray so much sooner 
than the hair on my head.” — “ Because,” observ- 
ed a wag, “ you have worked much harder with 
your Jaws than with your brains.” 

Five thousand persons In North Carolina, who 
had assembled to witness a hanging scene, ex- 
pressed themselves to the effect that they had 
been shamefully “ Imposed upon ” by the timely 
commutation of the condemned man’s sen- 
tence. 

Two young ladies and Mr. Thaddeus O’Grady 
were conversing on age, when one of them put 
the question, “ Which of us do you think the 
elder, Mr. O’Grady ?” — “ Sure,” replied the gal- 
lant Irishma n, “ you both look younger than 
each other.” 

An old lady in Tennessee, living in a sickly 
district, being asked how Bhe accounted for the 
unusual mortality in her neighborhood during 
the present season, said, “ Dear me I I can’t tell ; 
so many people are dying this year that never 
died before !” 

“ At what a rate that girl’s tongue Is going 1” 
said a lady, looking complacently at her daugh- 
ter, who was discussing some subject of ap- 
parent Interest with a handsome young clergy- 
man. — “ Yes,” replied a satirical neighbor, “ her 
tongue is going at the cu-rate.” 

“ Do you think I am a fool ?” a violent man 
asked of his pastor. — “ Well, really,” replied the 
clergyman, “I would not have ventured the as- 
sertion; but now that you have raised the 
question, I must say that I shall require some 
time for reflection before ooming £o a conclusion 
upon it.” 

Two French ladies were looking for the little 
daughter of one of them in a group of baby car- 
riages. — “Do you see him?” asked the friend of 
the mother. — “ Him ? I am looking for her 
nurse.” — “ Her nurse ?” — “ Yes, all children look 
alike. I know the nurse, and I can find the 
child best in that way.” — “ As for myself, I think 
all bonnes look alike.” — “ How do you find yours, 
then?” — “Oh, I know the soldier who is her 
beau.” 

I heard (says a traveller) a genuine Yankee 
story from one of the party on deck. I was In- 
quiring if the Hudson was frozen up or not dur- 
ing the winter ? This led to a conversation as 
to the severity of the winter, when one man, by 
way of proving how cold it was, said, “ Why, I 
had a cow on my farm up the river, and last 
winter she got in among the ice, and was carried 
down three miles before we could get her out 
again. The consequence has been, that she has 
milked nothing but ice-cream ever since.” 

An engaged young gentleman got rather 
neatly out of a scrape with his Intended. Bhe 
taxed him with having kissed two young ladles 
at some party at which she was not present. 
He owned it, but said that their united ages 
only made twenty-one. The simple-minded 
girl thought of ten and eleven, and laughed off 
her pout. He did not explain that one was 
nineteen and the other two yeass of age. 
Wasn’t It artful ? Just like the men ! 

“ Do you smoke ?” 

“ I do, sir.” 

“ Have you a spare cigar ?” 

“ I have sir.” (Extends a short Bix.) 

“ Now, sir, what is the first duty of a lawyer ?” 
“ Collect fees, sir.” 

“ Right. What is the second ?” 

“ To increase the number of clients.” 

“When does the position towards clients 
change ?” 

“ When making out a bill of costs.” 

« Explain.” 

“We then occupy the antagonistic position. 
I become the plaintiff and he becomes the de- 
fendant.” 

“Suit decided, how do yon stand with the 
lawyer on the other side ?” 

“Cheek by Jowl.” 

“ Enough, sir. You promise to be an orna- 
ment to your profession, and I wish you suc- 
cess. — Now, are you aware of the duty you owe 
me ?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“ Describe it,” 

“It is to invite you to drink.” 

“ But suppose I decline ?” 

Candidate scratches his head. 

“There is no instance of the kind on reoord 
in the books. I cannot answer the question.” 
“You are right. And the confidence with 
which you make the assertion shows conclu- 
sively that you read the law attentively. — Let’s 
take a drink, and I will sign your certificate at 
onoe.” 
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THE FAVORITE. 


Novbkbbr 15, 1873. 


OUR PUZZLER. 


CAISSA’S CASKET. 


166. TRANSLOCATIONS. 

1. As I stand, I am a\article of wearing ap- 
parel ; change the vowefi^nsecutlvely, and I 
become a playful female name, a dangerous 
consequence in a duel, the temper of a violent 
man, and a Laplander’s dwelling-place. 

2. As I stand, I’m commonly known by my 
bark ; change the vowels, and you will have me 
at your fingers’ ends ; next I am sometimes call- 
ed Jupiter; I then become a matter of weight, 
and, proverbially, a large quantity. 

3. As I stand, I signify a kind of excommuni- 
cation ; change the vowels, I become a man’s 
name, a French adjective, expressive of satis- 
faction, and a capital theme for a dance where 
there Is plenty. 

167. ENIGMAS. 

I. 

I am restless and wandering, steady and fixed, 
And you know not one hour what I may bo 
next; 

I’m piercing and clear, I’m heavy and dull, 
Expressive and languid, contracted and full. 

A blow makes me run, though I have not a 
limb — 

Though I neither have fins nor a bladder, I 
swim. 

Like many more couples, my partner and I 
At times will look cross at each other, and shy ; 
Yet still though we differ in what we’re about, 
One will do all the work when the other is out, 

n. 

Whole I’m an instrument, standard, and plane. 
I’m smooth, and flat, also even to aim ; 

Masons and builders have used me, I ween, 

To adjust their works; I a n right, I deem ? 
Backwards and forwards I’m still all the same. 
If in me the number of !e! ters you would like to 
gain, 

Take out my middle, a. id you’ll see it quite 
plain. 

in. 

If one thousand and >»ne you trace, 

Together with two filly’s, they will make, 
For certain, the na: ie of a place 
Where a thief you may easily take. 

168. CHARADES. 

I. 

My first are found in every land, 

And second they possess; 

My whole a famous Frenchman gives, 

His name now please to guess. 


A fairy or a rustic youth 
My primal will describe 
A preposition, last. My whole 
Is of the feathered tribe. 

in. 

My first is a bird, 

And my second’s a fruit ; 

My whole on the mountains 
Is found, without doubt. 

169. SQUARE WORDS. 

1. A country In Europe; a precious stone ; ai 
machine ; a plant ; magicians. 

2. A precious stone ; a kind of fruit ; trees ; to 
put on one side ; encouragements. 

3. Illustrious ; a rambler ; to assert ; a female 
name ; to fear. 

170. MAGIC SQUARE. 

Arrange the numbers from 1 to 25 (both in- 
clusive) in such a manner in a square, so that 
each, horizontally and perpendicularly, amount 
to 65. 


ANSWERS. 

112. Letter “X” Puzzle. — - Madam, I’m 
Adam. 

M a a H A M 
A T E N A 
DEAD 
A V A 
M M 
I 

M M 
ADA 
DEED 
A N G R A 
M I R I A M 

113. Double Arithmorem. — Arithmorem, 
Palindrome, thus : ArchbishoP, RegaliA, Im- 
mortaL, Termini, HegemoN, MyriaD, OllveR, 
RoderigO, EveshaM, MoorE. 

• 114. Star Puzzle. — Rossini. 

R 

c O T 

PRUSSIA 
BASLE 
PEL I CAN 
A N T 

I \ 

115. Charade. — Arm-chair. 

116. Square Words — 


1. 

MOST 

OBEY 

SEER 

tyro 


2 . 

ANTI 

NEED 

TEAL 

IDLY 


3. 

N O R N S 
ORION 
R I B B E (d) 
NOBLE 
SNEER 


Saturday, Nov. 15th, 1873. 
• m * All communications relating to Chess must 
he addressed “ Checkmate, London , OtU.” 

%* We should be happy to receive a few un- 
published two-move or three-move problems foi' 
a Caissa's Casket .” 


Solution to Problem No. 17. 

White. Black . 

1. K. to R. 2nd 1. P. to Kt. 4th 

2. P. to Kt. 4th 2. P. takes P. en jxxe. 

Mate. 


Solution to Problem No. 18. 

White . Black. 

1. Q. to Q. B. 5th (Oh) 1. K. takes Q. 

If 1. K. to K. 4th ; 2. P. to Q. 6th (dis. ch) Ac. If 
1. K. to Q. 6 ; 2. Q. to B. 4th (ch) Ac. 

2. Kt. to K. B. 5th 2. Any. 

3. R. to Q. Kt. 5th 

mate. 


PROBLEM No. 19. 
By T. M. Brown, 
black. 



White to play and Sely-Matk in two moves. 


PROBLEM No. 20. 
By Bone, 
black. 



white. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 


INSTRUCTION IN CHESS. 

By “Checkmate.” 

We will now take up another opening, viz : The 
Ruy Lopez Attack, probably one of the most fre- 
quently played openings of the entire list, certainly 
one of the most interesting. Our study of this open- 
ing we shall commence with a brief but lively battle 
between Messrs. MacKenzie and Hosmer, of New 
York, as there are a great number “of variations 
to examine, and all well worth an inspection, we 
shall devote a longer time to the study of this open- 
ing than wo have already done with others. 


GAME NO. 13. 

Ruy Lope* Attack. 

White. Black. 

Mackenzie. Hosmer. 

1. P. to K. 4th 1. P. toK. 4th 

2. Kt. to K. B. 3rd 2. Kt. to Q. B. 3rd 


**lWe have here what is known as the “ Italian de- 
fence” to the K. Kt’s. opening, probably tho best 
known reply to White’s second move. Black instead 
of defending hisK. P- with a Pawn, as in Philidor’s 
Defence, or counter attacking White’s K. P. with 
K. Kt. as in Petroff’s Defence, supports tho Pawn 
with a minor piece, and one which does not block his 
game, as B. to Q. 3rd. 


8. B. to Q. Kt. 5th 

This constitutes the Ruy Lopez Attack, White 
threatens to double his opponent’s Pawns in such a 
planner a^;o seriously injure his game. 

% 3. P. to Q. R. 3rd 

On all hands this is admitted to be the very best 
continuation of tho defence. There are several other 
moves in vogue amongst chess players which will 
come in for due consideration in the conrso of these 
chapters, White is forced to take tho Kt. at once, 
which enables Black to double the Pawns in the 
most advantageous manner, or retreat his Bishop, 

i. B. to Q. R, 4th 


This is tho move generally adopted. If he take 
the Kt. Black’s Q. P. takes B., and then if 5. Kt. takes 


tea t? a . macs a>., o.uu 

P., Q. to Q. 6th recovers the Pawn 
P. takes P. 


If 5. P.toQ.4 

and an exchange of Queens may at once 


4- Kt. to K, B. 3rd (best) 


follow • 

5. P.toQ. 4th 
The most attacking move. 

5. P. takes P. 

6. Castles. 

He might npw have played P. to K. 5th instead. 


7. P. to K. 5th 

8. Kt. takes P. 


6. B. to K. 2nd 

7. Kt. to K. 5th 


White often plays 8 R. to K- 1st here, and after 
Black retreats the Kt. to Q. B.4th takes off the Q. 
Kt. with B. 

8. kt. takes Kt- 

9. Q. takes Kt. 9. Kt. to Q. B. 4th 

10. B. to Q. Kt. 3rd 10. Kt. takes B. 

This does not seem best ;wc should prefer to eastle 
at once, and thereby destroy the effect of the attack 
of the B. upon the B. P. c 

11. Q. B. P. takes Kt. 11. P- to Q- 3rd 
Which proves a very weakening move. 


12. P. takes P. 

13. Q. takes K. Kt. P. 


12. Q. takes P. 

13. B. to K. B. 3rd 


When tho R. is attacked in this manner it is cus- 
tomary to play it alongside tho K. unless it can be 
preserved as in this case. But this preservation in 
this instance may bo said to lose Black’s game, owing 
to tho exposed position of his King. 

14. K. to K. 1st (ch) 14. K. to Q. 1st 

15. B. to K. Kt. 5th 

wins- 

The whole is played very cleverly by White. 


We have here a being interesting game, introduc- 
ing a variation in this opening, played in the recent 
match between Messrs. Zukertort and Steinitz : 

GAME NO. 14. 

Ruy Lope z Attack. 

Black. White . 

Zukertort. Steinitz. 

1. P . to K . 4th 1. P-toK. 4th 

2- Kt. to K- B. 3rd 2. Kt- to Q. B- 3rd 

3. B. to Q- Kt. 5th 3. P- to Q. R- 3rd 

4. B. to Q. R. 4th 4. Kt. to K. B. 3rd 

5. P. to Q. 3rd 

Many of the finest players adopt this close manner 
ol continuing the attack against strong opponent. 
Though infinitely less attacking than 5- P. to Q- 4th, 
it is well thus to defend the K. P. perhaps, in an 
important contest, than risk its capture by the Kt. 

5, P. to Q. 3rd 

Mr. Steinitz is the champion of Europe, and as he 
plays this in a match, there can be no doubt of its 
soundness, though it produces tho immediate dou- 
bling of his Pawns. Mr. Morphy usually played here 
B. to Q. B. 4th, when the attack responds, 6. P. to 
Q. B. 3rd, with the intention of soon advancing tho 
Q. P. one square further. 


6. B. takes Kt- (ch) 


6. P. takes B. 


The defence suffers by the doubling of tho Pawn, 
but gains a clear file for his Q. R. and a new diagon- 
al for his Q. B. 


7. P. tolv. It. 3rd 

8. Kt. to Q- B. 3rd 


7. P. to K. Kt. 3rd. 

8. B. toK. Kt- 2nd. 


White’s last two moves form a line of play in this 
opening sanctioned by Paulsen and some other first- 
rates, but the Chess Player's Chronic r e remarks 
that 7. B. toK. 2nd yields a good enough game with- 
out stirring the Pawns, and saves time. 

9. P.to Q. B. 4th. 

10. P. to K. R. 3rd 

11. Kt. to K. Kt- 1st. 

12. Kt. to Iv. 2nd- 

Moves 11 and 12 on both sides soem to be so much 
time thrown away. Moves like those frequently oc- 
cur when first class players are pitted against each 
other, as if they were both afraid to make a bold 
attack lest they should miscalculate the results and 
lose tho game. 


9. B. to K. 3rd 
10- Q- to Q. 2nd 

11. R. to Q. Kt. 1st 

12. Kt. to K. R. 2nd 


13- P. to K. B. 4th 

14. B. takes K.B.P. 

15. B. to K. 3rd 
16- Qastles. 


13. P. takes P. 

14. P. to K. Kt. 4th 

15. P. toK. B.4th 

16. P. to K. B. 5th 


White has now gained an advantage in position. 
His opponent should have taken the Pawn instead 
of castling at his 16th move. 


17. B.ioK. B. 2nd 

18. Kt. to Q. 5th 


17. Kt. toQ.B. 3rd 

18. Castles. 


19. P. to Q. Kt. 4th 19. P. takes P. 

20. Kt. takes Q. Kt. P. 20. Kt. takes Kt. 


21. R. takes Kt. 

22. B. to Q. 4th 


21. B. to K. 3rd. 


Black now gets rid of one of the dangerous Bishops 
but as tho following moves will show at the loss of 
considerable time : 


23. R. takes B. 

24. R. to Q. R. 4th 

25. P. to Q. B. 4th 

26. R. to Q. R. 3rd 

27. R. to Q. B. 3rd 

28. R. to Q. B. 2nd 

29. R. to Q. Kt. 2nd 

30. Q. R. to Q. Kt. 1st 


22. B. takes B. ch 

23. P. to Q. B. 4th 

24. Q. to Q. Kt. 3rd 

25. P. toQ. R. 4th 

26. P. to Q. R. 5th 

27. K. R. to Q. Kt 1st 


28. 6. toQ.B- 2nd 

29. P. to Q. R. 6th 

30. Q. to K. Kt. 2nd 


With the object of playing next 
7th which would readily win. 


move, R. to Q. Kt. 


31. R. takes R. (ch) 


Black should rather have played Kt. to K. B. 3rd 
and by that means effect a draw. Suppose— 

31. Kt. to K. B. 3rd R. to Q. Kt. 7th 

32. R. takes R. P. takes R. 

33. R. to Q. Kt.lst R. takes P. 

34. P.to K. 5th P. takes P. 


32. Q. to Q. R. 5th 

33. K. to R. 1st 

34. Q. *>Q. B 7th 

35. Q. to Q. 8th (oh) 


31. R. takos R. 

32. Q. to Q. 5th ch 

33. Q. takes 6. P. 

R toQ. Kt. 8th 
35. K. to B. 2nd 


And Black Resigns. 


CHINESE SUPERSTITION. 


One very extraordinary way in which Chinese 
superstition shows itself is in connection with 
the system of ancestral worship, to which they 
attach extreme importance. They seem to be- 
lieve that the unseen world is, in a certain way, 
a counterpart of tilings visible, and that the 
spirits of the departed stand in need of the same 
support as they did when living— food, clothes, 
and houses— reduced, however, to a state suit, 
able for the use of the invisible, which they 
seem to imagine is to be attained by the pro- 
cess of burning ! They have a curious way of 
carrying their superstition into effect. Having to 
provide, not on the day of the funeral alone, but 
in perpetuity, for the comforts of the departed, 
they take care that clothing, furniture, and 
money shall cost them as little as possible. 
They therefore manufacture Imitations of these 
necessaries in paper, the paper money being 
covered with tin or gilt foil ; and on some oc. 
casions a paper house, ready furnished, is 
burned and passed entire into the unseen world. 

The food of the spirits is managed more aim. 
ply still. The feast is spread hot and steaming ; 
and the steam and fumes arising from the re- 
past appear to form the nutriment of the spirits, 
for the substantial food is afterwards consumed 
by the relatives. From this feeling with regard 
to ancestral worship results the strong desire of 
every Chinaman to have a son instead of a 
daughter; for should the male line of his family 
fail, the ancestral feasts can not be properly 
performed, and then not only his own spirit will 
be starved, but all his ancestors will be reduced 
to a state of beggary. 


$3.00 LORD BROUGHAM 
TELESCOPE. 

Will distinguish the time by a church clock five miles, 
a Flagstaff and Window bars 10 miles ; landscape 
twenty miles distant, and will define the Satellites 
of Jupiter and tho Phases of Venus, Ao., Ac. This 
extraordinary cheap and powerful glass is of the 
best make and possesses achromatic lenses and is 
equal to a telescope costing $20. 00. No Student oh 
Tourist should be without one. Sent Post free to all 
parts in the Dominion of Canada on receipt of price, 

H. SANDERS, 

Optician, Ac. 

163 St. James Street, Montreal. 

Illustrated Catalogue 16 pages sent free for one 
stamp. 



EAGLE FOUNDRY, MONTREAL 

GEORGE BRUSH, PROPRIETOR. 

ESTABLISHED, 1823. 

Manufacturer of Steam Engines, Steam Boilers and 
machinery generally. 

Agent for JUDSON’S PATENT GOVERNOR. St. 
1-26-zj 


AVOID QUACKS. 

A victim of early indiscretion, causing nervous 
debility, premature decay, Ac., having tried in vain 
every advertised remedy, has discovered a simple 
means of self-cure, which he will send free to nis 
fellow-sufferers. Address, J. H. REEVES, 78 Nassau 
St., New York. 2-13-3 an 


TO CHEMISTS k DFjUGGISTS 

WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS. 

Our Stock of MEDICAL, PERFUME and LI- 
QUOR Labels is now very complete. 

GREAT VARIETY, BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS, 

AND ALL AT 

VERY MODERATE PRICE. 

LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO LARGE DEALERS. 

Orders can bo promptly sent by parcel post to all 
parts of the Dominion. 

LEGG0 & CO., LITHOGRAPHERS &c. 

319 ST. ANTOINE STREET 

AND 

1 Place d’Armes Hill, 
MONTREAL. 


Thu Fayobitr is printed and published b 
JS. Dksbabatb, 1 Place d’Armes Hill, an< 
Antoine 8t., Montreal, Dominion of Canadt 
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